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Events of the Geek. 


TuE acute phase of the German revolutionary crisis 
is over, in the sense that this unhappy country once more 
possesses a constitutional government based on a Parlia- 
ment in which it has an ample majority, and an army 
which has returned to its obedience. In no other sense is 
the crisis solved. The issue was from the first much 
simpler than most of us had realized. The nation which 
defeated the Kapp-Liittwitz adventure by its general 
strike seems to have had one overmastering idea, and one 
only—to make an end of militarism. The officer caste 
responsible for the defeat and impoverishment of 
Germany had made itself hated by the workers during 
the severities and the continued state of siege of 
the Noske régime, and now by its coup d’état it had 
challenged a final reckoning. The tacticians of the Left 
may have schemed how best to turn the occasion to 
account for the revolutionary idea, but if they did so, 
they lacked the necessary unity, adroitness, and resolu- 
tion. It is quite clear that, even when they were well- 
armed, the workers were nowhere ready to set up 
Soviets or proclaim a dictatorship. The movement never 
departed from the basis of Parliamentary democracy, and 
was busied with the one preoccupation of ending the 
terrorism of the professional soldiery and_ the 
Junker officers. One usually finds in the many 
programmes drafted by the Trade Unions and Socialist 
Parties, some demands for the nationalization of the 
mines and the improvement of the food supply, but never 
a word about Soviets. The stress is always laid on 
purging and disarming the mutinous soldiery, and on 
replacing them by reliable democratic troops. The 
German masses are plainly not Bolshevik, but they are 
intensely, even bitterly, anti-militarist. 


* * * 


How far has the people won in its struggle with 
militarism? It has got rid of Noske, who incar- 
nated the system, though he was no monarchist. The 
shadowy Premier, Bauer, has also gone. Hermann 
Miiller, the former Foreign Minister, has with some 
difficulty succeeded in forming a Cabinet of the old 
Coalition elements. For long the Secretary of the 
“ Majority’ Socialist Party, he is a good specimen of the 
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average Labor leader, comparatively young, personally 
popular even with opponents, frank and honest in his 
manners and speech, on the whole an attractive per- 
sonality, but without the bigness or the mental ascend- 
ancy which this crisis requires. He has always stood 
for compromise, and the composition of his present 
Cabinet commits him to continue that course. When he 
decided to renew the party compact with the Centre 
and the Democrats, he necessarily faced the Independent 
Socialists again as an Opposition, and they command 
the weapon of the general strike. The unity of the 
organized workers is broken, and it is hard tc see on 
what forces Herr Miiller can rely to finish the struggle 
with militarism. He may succeed in punishing some 
of those involved in the coup d’état, and perhaps in 
disbanding some of the more notorious corps. But the 
line of demarcation between the semi-loyal troops and 
the mutineers is very fine, and none of the former were 
more than passive and neutral when Kapp took Berlin. 
Already they are proceeding with all the old brutality of 
the Noske period against the organized workers who had 
held the Saxon towns for the Republic. Nor are the 
mutineers in Déberitz as yet disarmed. Herr Miiller has 
undertaken to recruit reliable democratic workmen for 
the army, and also to nationalize the coal and potash 
mines. Will his Coalition really allow him to do 
either? We doubt it. 
* * * 

THanks to the telegrams of the “ Manchester 
Guardian ”’ it is now possible to form some picture of the 
‘* Red ’’ army and its doings in the Ruhr coalfield. It was 
certainly not a Red army in the Russian sense, but simply 
an armed force of workmen, perhaps 50,000 strong, who 
rose to defeat the Kappists, and with no other clear 
idea. They overthrew the troops in their own area with 
comparative ease, and took control of the administration. 
They did not set up Soviets, however, nor attempt any 
of the preliminaries to a Social Revolution. They kept 
good order, treated the bourgeois well, and did their 
utmost to keep the mines and the factories going. Their 
difficulty was to maintain the food supply against the 
refusal of Holland to exchange flour for their coal. Their 
lack of unity became apparent in the hour of seeming 
victory. The terms arranged at Bielefeld with the 
Government conceded their real demands, at least in 
words—disbandment of the Kappist troops, and recruit- 
ment of fresh troops from reliable democratic material. 
At the front, however, the fighting line refused to accept 
these terms, while at headquarters the Communist section 
treated them as a blind. The more desperate were for 
blowing up the mines and selling their lives dearly. 
They feared that the moment they disarmed, the troops 
would march in, smarting from their defeats, and set up 
a White terror as they have done in Saxony. The Red 
army (if we must use that name) is short of officers, 
short of food and divided in its councils, and its most 
ambitious effort, the assault of Wesel, has failed. The 
best hope for it is that a prompt surrender may be 


arranged on te-ms which will avoid reprisals. 
* * 7 


THE international aspect of this Ruhr complication 
has evidently led to much disagreement among the 
Allies. The root of the difficulty is of course that the 
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greater part of the coalfield lies in the demilitarized zone, 
within which the Germans are allowed to maintain 
a limited army on sufferance. They have at present 
35,000 troops within it, and now ask for leave to use 
80,000. Marshal Foch advocated direct Allied military 
intervention to crush the Reds, and some French 
journalists even called for a permanent occupation to 
ensure the punctual delivery of the coal tribute. This 
solution was vetoed by the other Allies, who had no 
objection to allowing the Germans to send what forces 
they needed irto the forbidden zone. France in the 
end proposed (it is not clear whether the other Allies 
assented) that, as a quid pro quo for giving her assent 
to operations in the Ruhr, she should oceupy and set up 
her own civil administration with martial law in 
Frankfort and Darmstadt, which are perfectly tranquil. 
This compromise Herr Miiller has rejected. M. Millerand 
has told the “ Matin ”’ that an order to occupy Frankfort 
and Darmstadt will be given, “‘ with or without the 
consent of the Allies’’ if the Germans increase their 
troops in the Ruhr area. The meanness of this attempt 
to profit by Germany’s difficulties needs no comment, 
and as the result of Allied pressure it seems to have been 
withdrawn. . 
x * * 

Tue Slesvig p/lébiscite, almost the one wholly satis- 
factory detail of the Peace Treaty, has had a startling 
sequel in Denmark. The voting was carried out with 
perfect fairness and regularity, thanks to the British 
and Swedish commissioners, and resulted much as one 
would have expected from the census. There was an 
overwhelming Danish majority in the Northern Zone, 
and a decisive German majority in the Southern Zone. 
Denmark, which has been eminently reasonable, seemed 
satisfied, but the King and the Court faction thought 
otherwise, and proposed in spite of the conclusive vote, 
to set up some sort of claim for the acquisition or at 
least the internationalization of part of the Southern 
Zone, and especially of the town of Flensburg. With 
this object, the King called for the resignation 
of the Democratic Government of M. Zahle, and 
when the Premier, basing himself on the confidence 
of Parliament, refused to give way, dismissed 
him. M. Zahle in these conditions refuses to 
carry on, and the King has not yet found a 
substitute Cabinet. Feeling is deeply stirred by the 
unconstitutional act of the King, and the Socialist Party 
with the Trade Unions threaten a general strike, unless 
M. Zahle is reinstated. 


~ * * 


THE second reading of the Irish Bill has been 
carried by 348 votes to 94, but the event is of no 
importance. Such a Biil, offered by such a Govern- 
ment, and proposed by such a man as Mr. Macpherson, is 
an insult to Ireland, and unaccompanied by any 
reconciling process, any modification or withdrawal of the 
military reign of terror, is an aggravation of her 
distress. The situation may be briefly described. 
Outside the House, the Bill is actively opposed 
by Sinn Fein, by Southern Unionism, and by 
Nationalism, and acquiesced in by Ulster merely 
because of the equivalent boon it brings in the repeal of 
the Home Rule Act and the destruction of the hated 
conception of Irish unity. Inside the House, the Bill 
was formally rejected by Mr. Asquith, as a breach of 
faith with Ireland, and a retraction of the unifying 
measure on the Statute Book. It is equally rejected by 
the standpat Unionism of Lord Robert Cecil, the 
progressive Unionism of Colonel Guinness, and the 
Nationalism of Mr. Devlin. 





Tue only other features of the Debate which call 
for notice are: (1) Mr. Bonar Law’s admission that the 
Government do not expect the Southern Government to 
function, and therefore that the oniy substantive 
proposal of the Bill is the establishment and lavish 
endowment of the Northern or Orange Council ; (2) Sir 
Edward Carson’s sullen remark that Ulster only wanted 
to be left alone, his plain declaration that he was as 
much against Home Rule as ever, and that he only 
accepted the Bill because if he killed it, the Bill of 1914 
would at once pass into law; and Captain Craig’s 
prophecy that no M.P. would live to see the two Irish 
Houses come together; (3) Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
useful admission that Unionism was no longer a policy. 
(It may not be a policy, but it exists, resting yesterday 
on pure coercion, and to-day on coercion and partition): 
(4) Mr. Lloyd George’s closing speech, which in fact was 
hardly noticeable at all, for it consisted in the main of 
flouts and jeers, coupled with the taunting argument 
against Labor that its policy of self-determination for 
Ireland meant a Republic. Not necessarily, or 
probably if Dominion Home Rule were put in action for 
a limited term, and Ireland invited at the end of it 
to a plébiscite. Such a policy involves a risk; but not, 
if it were honest, a great one. 

* * * 

THERE remains the question of transforming this 
deformation of Home Rule in Committee. There the 
possibilities are—(1) that the northern area may be 
enlarged from the six counties to all Ulster; (2) the 
definite grant of powers, including the full control of 
taxation, to the Joint Council ; (3) the representation of 
minorities on the Council as well as on its constituent 
bodies. Even these changes could barely affect the Irish 
attitude, so long as the Imperial control of the police, 
the retention of the Lord Lieutenancy, and the impossible 
finance of the Bill remained. But round some such bones 
flesh might in time begin to grow. The existing Bill 
is like a skeleton in a medical school: it is merely work 
for students of Irish anatomy. 

* * . * 

Tue debate on foreign affairs which occupied most 
but not the whole of Thursday’s sitting in the Commons, 
seems brief and unreal when one compares it with the 
three days which the French Chamber devoted to a 
muuch franker discussion of the same subjects. The 
bigger issues were hardly touched. One expected 
Mr. Asquith to carry into the House his advocacy at 
Paisley for the revision of the German Treaty, but he 
did not touch that issue. He devoted the greater part 
of his speech to an interesting but hesitating 
review of the Turkish question. He did not 
quarrel with the solution adopted in Constantinople, but 
he urged rather strongly that in Mesopotamia we should 
content ourselves with holding Basrah. He concluded with 
an appeal for more reasonable treatment of starving 
Austria, and especially for a remodelling of the 
Reparation Commission. It ought, as he urged, to be 
able to act without the paralyzing requirement of 
unanimity, and also it should become a part of the 
machinery of the League of Nations. Mr. Clynes 
followed, more boldly but more vaguely on similar lines, 
and made a strong plea (which went unanswered) for the 
inclusion of our late enemies in the League of Nations. 

‘ * * * 

Mr. Lioyp Grorce’s reply inevitably dealt mainly 
with Turkey, so that the whole debate was little more 
than a cold repetition of the recent discussion. With 
his usual indiscretion he threw the blame for all the 
details and uncertainties on America, and involved him- 
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self once again in a fruitless discussion of Armenian 
statistics. The startling passage in his speech was his 
rejection of Mr. Asquith’s proposal that we should content 
ourselves with Basrah. Why refuse Mosul, ‘‘ a country 
with great possibilities? It has rich oil deposits.’’ No 
one had the presence of mind to remind the Prime 
Minister that Mosul falls under the Secret Treaties to 
France. A more nakedly predatory claim has rarely 
been made in plain words in Parliament. On the 
general question of the condition of Europe, Mr. Lloyd 
George repeatedly disclaimed any vindictive intention 
towards Germany, but he had obviously been affected by 
the debates in the French Chamber, and his main concern 
was evidently to reassure France. He opposed flatly 
any suggestion for the revisicn of the Treaty (forgetting, 
we suppose, that Lord Curzon has declared it to bo 
necessary). He also opposed no less strongly any 
reference of the reparation question to the League of 
Nations. The only hope that he held out was that if 
Germany presented to the Commission an estimate of 
what she could pay, it would be considered. 
* * * 

Tue salient speech in the French Chamber was an 
attack on Mr. Lloyd George and on the whole foreign 
policy of this country made in vehement terms by M. 
Barthou, a highly responsible person and an ex-Premier. 
He touched on Mr. George’s baffling changes of direction, 
insisted that we alone had been gainers by the peace, 
made the unanswerable charge that we are profiteering in 
coal at the expense of devastated France, and concluded 
with a fierce attack on our growing tendency to talk of 
a revision of the Treaty. Accounts of the reception of 
the speech vary; it was much applauded, but on second 
thoughts there seems to have been a feeling that M. 
Barthou had gone too far, and he himself was induced 
at a later stage to make a softening addendum. The rest 
of the debate, however, followed on the whole upon the 
same lines. M. Millerand, though he was polite to this 
country, devoted most of his speech to a complaint that 
the Treaty was not observed, and his indictment of 
Germany’s shortcomings in fulfilling impossible demands 
was also an answer to those who suggest revision. M. 
Briand dealt with the Syrian and Turkish questions, and 
made it clear, in words that almost echoed Mr. George’s, 
that France also demands the oil of Mosul. The debate 
showed much tension of feeling, an implacable attitude 
towards Germany, a growing suspicion of ourselves, and a 
resolve that, come what may, no humanitarian leanings on 
our part shall weaken the claim of France to her pound 
of flesh. 

* * * 

Tue full text, now to hand, of the celebrated letter 
to Senator Hitchcock on Article X. of the Covenant 
shows President Wilson in a rather distressing light. 
With elaborate verbiage, the ironic purpose of which 
would be lost on the Senate, he draws a distinction 
between the many draft reservations submitted from 
various quarters in Paris and the American reservations 
which cut ‘‘ at the very heart and life of the Covenant 
itself.’’ The startling passage of the letter is the one in 
which he affirms that the European Powers have given 
up in the East ‘‘ the old pretensions of political conquest 
and territorial aggrandisement.’’ Hence, Article X. is 
a new doctrine in the history of the world, and as such 
must be recognized. ‘‘ Does anyone want to see the old 
game played again?’’ Mr. Wilson asks. ‘‘ Can anyone 
really venture to take part in reviving the old order?’’ 
In all the miserable evasions of tie past year, there is 
nothing much more painful than this persistent repetition 
of phrases bearing no relation to the actualities of 
Europe. The letter is evidence in support of the 
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seemingly impossible theory that the President. still 
believes the Treaty to be the embodiment of the Fourteen 
Points. 

* * * 

THE wages claim of the tramway workers throughout 
the country which led to a threat of an Easter tram and 
’bus strike has an interest for the public apart from the 
merits of the dispute. The claim was for 10s. a week, 
and negotiations centred round a proposed compromise 
of 6s., but the owners of the tramways, including the 
municipal corporations, contended that even this 
increase could not be given unless the legal restriction 
against higher fares was removed. Consequently Sir 
Eric Geddes intervened with an emergency measure, which 
it is proposed to hurry through Parliament, giving power 
to the various trarmway authorities to raise fares. The 
matter has been allowed to drift while the Joint Indus- 
trial Council for the tramway industry argued inter- 
minably. The forcing of the pace by a strike threat is 
another illustration of the method which the trade unions 
now think themselves driven to adopt before any settle- 
ment can be reached. 

* * * 

A HOPEFUL change in the miners’ dispute was 
brought about on Monday by a substantial advance in 
the terms offered by the Government After consulta- 
tion with other Ministers the Prime Minister announced 
to the Federation Executive that the Government held 
to the proposal to increase gross wages, less the war and 
Sankey wage, by 20 per cent., but that a minimum 
increase would be guaranteed equivalent to a flat rate of 
2s. per day for men over 18, ls. for those between 16 
and 18, and ninepence for boys under 16. This 
represented for the day wage workers two-thirds of the 
original demand, with an additional increase according to 
earnings for about three hundred thousand piece-rate 
coal getters. The South Wales delegates maintained 
their opposition to any concession below the 3s. flat rate 
asked for, and the delegate conference was otherwise 
divided, with the result that the question of accepting 
the Government offer or striking fcr the enforcement of 
the original demand was referred to a ballot vote of the 
members. South Wales may possibly break away, but a 
powerful appeal by Mr. Frank Hodges for unity, and 
for acceptance of the Government offer, can hardly go 
unheeded. The cost of the Government’s final terms is 
estimated at just over £31,000,000 a year. 

* * * 


THE latest shower of O.B.E.s—they are over 5,000 
in number, and the first instalment of them covers two 
pages of the “ Times ’’—has descended on their luckless 
recipients, who, we note, include exemplary handlers of 
business of “frozen rabbits and eggs,”’ professors of the 
arts of massage, telephoning, singing, talking, 
short-hand writing, the supervision of income-tax, and 
one “devoted’’ servant at a canteen. The war 
is the greatest tragedy in history. It ended 
millions of young lives, desolated thousands of 
homes, and ruined half the Continent. For the 
moment we are safe. We should have thought that 
patriotism, the sense of duty, of affection, or of gratitude 
for what has been saved out of the wreck, would have 
forbidden the acceptance of an “honor” or a title by 
any civilian who had had a share, great or small, in 
administrative war-work. Such is not the case. The 
desire for “ distinction,’’ where there can be no distinction 
but a spiritual one, has been widely prevalent, and the 
Government has exploited and stimulated it on a scale 
of unheard-of lavishness. We are glad to think that 
some offers of O.B.E.s have been rejected, though we 
are afraid that the list of refusals would hardly cover 
1 page of the ‘“‘Times.’’ 











Politics and Affairs, 


CAMOUFLAGE. 
Once more the British Government of Ireland has 
produced a Bill for its own betterment. The time was, 
as in the later Gladstonian period, when such an action 
was evidence of an honest desire to bring that Govern- 
ment to an end. 





It has come to be a camouflage of 
Ulster capitalism is the hand by which 
England governs Ireland, and it is the hand that writes 
this Bill. The Unionism that is past gave Ulster the full 
advantage of the Imperial system, the pick of Irish 
patronage, and the favor of the Imperial Parliament to 
maintain her privileges. But the flow of these benefits 
began te dry up. Ulster could no longer count on a British 


Unionism. 


boycott of Irish Catholicism, and the support of an anti- 
Home Rule Parliament at Westminster. Her landlords 
Labor disputed the control of 
industry, and even threatened the savage tribalism which 
on one side of her activities she called her politics and on 
the other her religion. And formally, at all events, the 
British Government had acknowledged the principle of 
the unity and nationality of Ireland and embodied it 
in an Act of Parliament. 

This was the 


had almost disappeared. 


position which by an _ adroit 
change of tactics the ascendancy party in Ireland 
and its British Allies have now undermined and 
reversed. By an act of intimidation, carried to the point 
of treason and civil war, they frightened the Liberal 
Party out of its Act for the government of Ireland by 
Irishmen, andset up a tripartite government by England, 
by Ulster, and by so-called Southern Irishmen. Mr. 
Redmond fell into the trap ; and having accepted partition 
and had the terms of the treaty promptly raised upon 
him, was repudiated and his party—the only body 
with which British Statesmen could act for the 
pacification of Ireland—destroyed. The success of these 
tactics was adduced by Sir Edward Carson in the debate 
as his reason for accepting the present Bill. If he killed 
it, the unifying Act of 1914 would come automatically 
into force. The later history of Ireland is the 
story of the fatal rebound of this policy on 
her politics, her internal peace, and on the character of 
her people. ‘The evil in Ireland is her government by 
Its consequences were in abeyance so long as 
Ireland either had hope of release or while het resistance 
was enfeebled by the loss of her younger citizens. Both 
these causes have ceased to act. Gladstonian Liberalism 
has disappeared, and the Labor Party has not grown 
sufficiently strong to replace its loss. And the war has 
stopped the American emigration, and, on Lord French’s 
testimony, given 200,000 young Irishmen time to brood 
on their country’s fate. There never was much respect 
for English Jaw in Ireland. Since Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. Law set it at defiance, their precedent of rebellion, 
open and secret, has been copied and improved upon. 
We no longer affect to hold Ireland save by soldiers, 
spies, and police, by the abandonment of law 
and of trial by law, and the substitution of 
the illegal arrest, the domiciliary visit, and the 
military terror. Rebel Ireland retorts by open 
revolt, by passive resistance, by acting and speaking as if 
there were no such things as a British Empire or 
Parliament, and in cases, alas, by the assassination of 
their innoce.1t agents. Finally, Unionist England reverts 
to the hypocritical device of partition, and signalizes her 
resolve at once to stand by capitalist Ulster, and to 


England. 
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persuade America (and possibly herself), that she 
means Home Rule. 

Does the existing Bill contain a single evidence of 
good faith? Ifso, where does it appear? Lest all Ireland 
should combine and turn the debating society which the 
Bill sets up into the semblance of a Parliament, the Bill 
puts in Ulster’s hand (with its equality of membership 
between the twenty-six counties and the six) the key 
to unlock the door to self-government, and provides 
the right kind of Ulster for the work. Lest the instinct 
of efficiency tend to umion between the two Parliaments, 
the Bill entrenches a thick line of officials behind a 
barbed-wire entanglement of jobs. Lest the idea of a 
united Ireland should fire the workmen of Ulster (as it is 
beginning to do), all resort to a plébiscite is avoided. 
Lest a real ambition to re-make Ireland should 
awaken, the greater subjects of Government are with- 
held from the new bodies, and only its petty detail clearly 
assigned to them. And lest the real canker of Irish 
society should be removed, the foreign police system, 
the foreign police office which we call Dublin Castle, and 
the foreign ruler whom we call the Lord-Lieutenant, all 
remain. 

The terrible truth is 
Ireland but 
crime is no 


not that we misgovern 
that we deprave her. [Irish political 
natural product of Irish character, 
and if Unionism thought that it was, it would not 
even propose to change the method of its rule. 
Nearly all Englishmen who visit Ireland come back in 
love with her people, and find it difficult to understand 
the meaning of the crime-waves of the seventies and 
eighties and of this horrible year. Would he then seek 
the source of this poison, let him turn to Mr. Erskine 
Childers’ recent description of its working. 
Dublin Castle, says Mr. Childers, 

‘emanates a stream of proclamations proscribing any- 

thing and everything with a national tendency. Here is 

the nerve centre of a vast and elaborate system of 
political espionage, necessary where the _ political 
opinions of the great mass of the people are criminal 
under the law. Here converge a thousand rivulets of 
secret intelligence, the reports of a host of spies, 
informers, and agents, and hence issues a corresponding 
flood of orders for raids, searches, secret inquisitions, 
and arrests, and of those infamous lettres de cachet for 
imprisonment on suspicion without charge or trial 
which are the last resort of terrorist governments. Only 
five of these untried suspects were found in the Bastille 
when it was stormed. Hundreds are now in Irish and 

English gaols by order of the Castle.’’ 

The result is the disintegration of Irish life. 
Membership of the British Parliament has become for 
Irishmen who refuse the British connection on its 
present terms a passport to a British gaol; the home of 
any Irishman who is a Nationalist of the Left may be 
broken into at any hour, and any Irish city become the 
scene of bloody strife between the citizens and the Army 
of Occupation. Is it surprising therefore that behind 
the ferocity of the assassin, and far outweighing it 
in seriousness, lies the deep moral aversion of count- 
less Irish officials, religious and _ political leaders, 
and public men. This just hatred of English 
rule has been felt by generation after generation 
of Irishmen, and carried by them, like seeds by birds or 
winds, to the most distant corners of our Empire and 
to every society of civilized men. No Bill could cure this 


From 


passion unless it carried with it the full confession of » 


the wrong which the one country has done to the other, 
and the complete promise of its amendment. That 
was the good in the Gladstonian policy and propaganda. 
That, with a due measure cf Irish assent and co-operation, 
is the merit of the Liberal-Labor proposal of a Dominion 
settlement. That is the feeling which the other day 
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prompted one of the most distinguished of surviving 
Gladstonians to say that England should publicly fix a 
date for the withdrawal of her army. 

There, if you please, is a Bill for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland, and in essence there is no other. This 
Bill merely sets Ulster over Ireland, and England over 
both. Mr. Asquith’s Act kept England in Ireland, while 
giving Ireland a pledge of slow, too slow, evacuation. 
Therefore the latter measure exceeds the former in 
statesmanship just in so far as it began to drain out the 
venom of the wound in place of sealing it up. But now 
the patient knows that she is being practised on, and the 
world knows it too. No cure, therefore, is possible, for 
no cure is meant ; and against each device of the physician 
the distrustful sufferer will struggle to the death. 
Shall we then destroy Ireland? That is the proposition. 
Mr. George gives her an old policy and a new policeman, 
much as the Tsar used to favor Poland with a fresh ukase 
and an occasional change in Governor-Generals. He has 
trifled before, but this time his sport is with the moral 
life of a people, and in killing it England will have struck 
her best self down. 





FRANCE AND OURSELVES. 


‘*T cannot understand . . . withdrawing from the 
more important and the more promising part of 
Mesopotamia. Mosul is a country with great possi- 
bilities. Ir HAs RICH OIL Deposits. . . . If we did not 
undertake the task, perhaps some other country would. 

. . What other country will undertake that responsi- 
bility except Great Britain? ... We shall certainly 
claim the right to be the mandatory Power of 
Mesopotamia, including Mosul.’’ —(Mr. Lloyd George, 
in the Commons, March 25th.) 


‘*It was in the interests of France that he asked 
for Musul [i.e., when as Premier he negotiated the 
Secret Treaty of 1916] on accouNT OF ITS PETROLEUM 
FIELDS, because everyone knew that the future would 
belong to the nation that owned the greatest quantity 
of petrol. France must therefore maintain herself in 
that region.’-—(M. Briand, in the Chamber, March 
27th.) 

In an interview published mid-way in the war, Mr. Lloyd 
George, if our memory serves us, remarked that 
M. Briand and he understood each other perfectly, and 
had never any difficulty in reaching an agreement, 
because both of them were Celts. For cur part we are 
a little sceptical about this pre-established harmony that 
is supposed to reign between Celts. It has never helped 
Mr. Lloyd George to understand Ireland, and even less 
has it helped Mr. Macpherson. In the case of Mr. 
George and M. Briand, however, we grant at once that 
the theory works. 
are perfectly agreed: they both want Mosul. 
the agreement end there. They want it for the same 
reason. It is rich in oil. Again, perhaps it is because 
they are Celts that they both blurt out their desires, 
with two Parliaments listening, with refreshing frankness 
and realism. A good deal has been said in the last two 
weeks by M. Millerand and M. Barthou about the present 
anxious chapter in the relations of France to Britain, 
but of all the three ex-Premiers of France who have 
spoken, we think it is M. Briand who has shed most light 
on the matter. There are many grounds for the tension 
of feeling—the exchange which has now brought the 
franc tumbling down to 33d., the coal question, and our 
method of dissembling our love for our Ally by charging 
her more than twice the price fixed in our own home 
market, the Treaty with Germany which we would 


Like Charles V. and Francis I., they ! 
Nor does ; 
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amend and she would enforce, and the Treaty with 
Turkey whith has led to endless differences of view. 

Now the view which tends to prevail in our own 
Press regarding these differences of opinion does not 
quite succeed in seeing ourselves as others see us. The 
English view, to put it summarily, is that our magnani- 
mous attitude to a fallen foe is constantly thwarted by 
the vindictiveness of French policy, while our 
humanitarian zeal for the suffering peoples of Turkey is 
for ever checked by the inordinate Imperialism of the 
French. That is not quite how the French see it. They 
rage at our national profiteering in coal. We are always 
condoling with them on their devastated territories, and 
none are so outspoken in high-toned denur ciations of the 
wickedness of Ludendorff, who wrecked the French 
mines. But when, because of this devastation they must 
buy coal in our market, we charge them more than twice 
what we pay ourselves; indeed, by overcharging them we 
enjoy the luxury of coal at less than its cost price. That 
is one grievance, and it affects the plain man who cares 
nothing and knows nothing about the Turkish muddle. 
The politicians and the Press, however, are better 
informed, and they are much concerned about the ins 
and outs of this Syrian business. 

Mr. Lloyd George has saved us the trouble of 
discussing how far our differences over Turkey turn on 
the higher morals of mandates and self-determination. 
In a moment of candor, while answering Mr. Asquith, 
he blurted out the truth. We are “out ’”’ for oil. For 
our own part, with no Celtic blood to help us, we had 
long ago reached that realistic conclusion. When we 
hear a statesman talking “ mandates,’’ we have formed 
a habit of asking, Is it oil in this case, or coal? It was 
oil that caused us to guarantee the “integrity and inde- 
pendence ”’ of Persia, and induced Mr. Churchill to take 
for the Admiralty half the shares in the company which 
enjoys the concession of the Persian oil-field. It was 
oil, with Mr. Churchill again in charge (this time at the 
War Office), which led us to claim Mosul and Upper 
Mesopotamia. We do not pretend to know whether 
these wells are as fabulously rich as some suppose, and 
we doubt if Mr. George is right in thinking that most 
of them, or the best of them, are near Mosul. That is 
a detail however; undoubtedly there is oil round Mosul, 
and both Paris and London know it. Since both the 
Allies agreed long ago to dismember Turkey, the question 
now presents itself, which of them shall have it? 
M. Briand may exaggerate when he says that the future 
belongs to the nation which has the most oil. Some might 
venture to ask timidly whether courage and a sense of 
duty, not to mention science, may not also be subordinate 
factors in that future world which the Allies are shaping. 
But let us agree that oil will count. Well, we have got 


Burmah and Persia, not to mention Lower Mesopotamia 


(where also, we believe, there is much oil), and some as 
yet undefined relation to the Transcaucasian field; 
France wants a share. If the question were an open 
one, ghe would have an arguable case. But open she will 
not admit that it is. One never knows whether 
Mr. Lloyd George’s convenient memory is innocently 
empty, or whether he has deliberately turned on the taps. 
Is it possible that he has totally forgotten that we signed 
a Secret Treaty assigning Mosul to France? 

For our part we regard all these Secret Treaties as 
so much matter for the scrap heap, and we would like to 
hear an international court declaring them null and 
void, on the ground that they are contrary to public 
morals. But if we invoke them to justify our Adriatic 
policy against Mr. Wilson, and wherever else it may 
suit us to invoke them, then we cannot disregard the 
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“rights ’’ of France, merely because we want the oil of 
Mosul ourselves. In the two maps attached to the Sykes- 
Picot agreement and the Anglo-Franco-Italian agree- 
ment, Mosul is clearly shown. It belongs to the so-called 
Zone A, in which France was to enjoy a Protectorate. 
The town of Mosul is a clear hundred miles from our 
Zone B. In these zones the two Powers were each to 
have the exclusive right to provide “ advisers ’’ for the 
native chiefs, and were to have “ priority in regard to 
enterprises and local loans.’’ That clearly covers the 
claim to the oil. Zone A, we may remark, includes 
Mosul on exactly the same terms as it includes Damascus. 
To be sure, the authors of the agreement, like Mr. George 
himself, supposed that Mosul is Arab country. It is 
rather Kurdish. However that may be, it is clear that 
the ‘‘ advice,’’ whether an Arab or a Kurd must obey 
it, is to be couched in French, not English, and that the 
oil is to run down a French pipe-line. 

It is all of it mere predatory Imperialism, but on the 
whole, if one does go in for that kind of thing, it is better 


=) 


to observe the traditional honor among—mandatory 
Powers. Robbing henroosts is at all times risky sport, 
but land values at home were a safer booty than oil in 
Mesopotamia. It is equally true, as Mr. Asquith and 
the “ Times’’ point out (though Mr. Asquith has con- 
veniently forgotten that it was he who claimed Baghdad 
in 1916), that to hold Mosul would involve us in immense 
and dangerous military commitments, and that it would 
be much more prudent to stop short at Basrah (for our 
part we would stop shorter still). Be it ourselves or the 
French, tle Power which takes Mosul will have trouble 
first with the Kurds, then with its own Muslim subjects, 
rext with its own white troops, and lastly with its tax- 
payers. For the oil will not go into our barrels, nor 
theirs. 

How, next, does it stand with our disagreements over 
the treatment of Germany, on which M. Barthou 
specialized? To be sure we were the magnanimous 
Victers who spared the Germans the humiliation of 
surrendering the war-criminals; but the demand for 
them, and especially for the Kaiser, was Mr. George’s 
electioneering ‘“‘ stunt.’’ Again, it is the French who 
make themselves unpopular by clamoring for German 
coal. That, indeed, is one of the causes of the revolt of 
the miners on the Ruhr. But why are they in such dire 
need of German coal? Because we charge double for 
ours. We have nothing to say in defence of French 
policy towards Germany: it is indeed the least politic 
and the least chivalrous folly which a clever and gallant 
ration ever committed. It will ruin first Central Europe, 
then a Continent’s civilization, and lastly France herself. 
It is the policy of a somewhat unenterprising people, 
which grabs at visible values—cattle, ploughs, dredgers, 
coal, and hard cash. But what of our record? We are 
rather too shrewd for these petty exactions. We know 
that the ability to make future profits is worth more 
than visible goods to an enterprising people. Our 
speciality is to lay hands on German businesses. The 
United States has just been moved to lodge an official 
protest against our claim to acquire the thriving, well- 
managed business of “ A.E.G.’’ (Herr Rathenau’s 
electrical company) in South America. The United 
States may have certain reasons of its own for objecting 
to our acquisition of this influential concern within the 
field of the Monroe Doctrine. But how shall we defend 
it? One day we publish a really excellent official 
memorandum on the sorrows of Central Europe, and 
plead for its right to work; the next we take from it 
one of its biggest, one of its few remaining, means for 
profitable foreign trade. 

Or, take again, our record in China. During the 





war we induce China to become our Ally, in order that 
we may legally require her to intern and expel all 
German traders. After the war we move her to deny 
to German merchants the equal trading and tariff rights 
which she once enjoyed. It is stupid and unchivalrous 
to claim too many cows and cranes and too much coal 
from Germany. What is it to smash the few remaining 
outlets for German foreign trade? But, then, the reader 
will object, our good Samaritans are already binding up 
the wounds of Central Europe by forming syndicates to 
buy up German, Austrian, and Hungarian businesses ; 
they are even sending out raw materials to be worked up 
on commission; surely these are Christian actions? 
Well, yes, we are helping our late enemies to work— 
for us. We shall buy labor at the rate of a penny the 
mark and a farthing the krone, and then export the 
produce to the dearest market. No wonder M. Barthou 
grows sarcastic over Lord Robert Cecil’s claim that we 
have taken nothing for ourselves in Europe. 

We confess to a feeling of nausea at the whole 
spectacle. We should like to see British policy directed 
to revising the Treaty, and restoring Central Europe. 
We should be prepared to tell France that she must 
conform to this policy, or face the risks alone. But with 
this record over the coal, the oil, and the electrical 
businesses, how can we affect the necessary attitude of 
superior virtue? We sometimes imagine to ourselves a 
big Labor meeting to which one speaker, a moderate 
man of facts, should tell this story of the coal, the oil, 
and the electricity, and then sit down without comment. 
If, thereafter, a firebrand fresh from poring over Lenin 
and Trotsky got up and denounced the whole predatory 
policy of the Allied Capitalist States, what would the 
audience do? Statesmen should remember that this 
imaginary audience is listening. They are saved at 
present by its ignorance. 





THE NEXT PROPAGANDA. 

In one of his opening chapters Thucydides, telling of 
the progress to civilization, remarks as a curiosity that 
even in Greece at that time there were districts in which 
men still went armed because life and property were not 
yet secure. The reader thinks with a start of the 
immense advance that Greek life represented in a world 
where the most atrocious habits and customs were still 
common just beyond its boundaries, while in this little 
enclave of civilization men took a settled order for 
cranted. There are moments in history when a feeling 
of horror and fear descends on men and women who had 
taken certain fundamental liberties for granted and 
then realized on what a narrow and precarious margin 
they rest. 

This has been ovr case in this country. It is 
easy, looking at our nineteenth-century history, to see 
what a mass of injustice and inequality disfigured our 
social life. The optimism that made us think of progress 
and reform as more or less inevitable looks capricious 
and unreasonable when we examine its unsteady basis. 
But there was a kind of general argument that civil 
liberty and freedoin of discussion were in themselves not 
merely good things but indispensable to civilized 
institutions, and even those who disapproved of them 
or restricted them usually paid lip homage to these 
principles. We contrasted our condition with that of 
Continental Societies, with the droit administratif, and 
other characteristics of a Society in which the State 
reserves and exercises stringent powers of police. For the 
origin of the fundamental difference between our 
atmosphere and our institutions and those of Continental 
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countries we have to go back, of course, to the Whig 
Revolution, and to the historical circumstances of our 
development. There were grave instances of injustice 
and oppression, and the powerful classes of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries are responsible before 
history for the degradation of the life of the mass of the 
workers. The freedom of which our grandfathers were 
so proud had strict boundaries of class. But it remains 
true that largely by the institution of our Civil Service, 
largely by the tradition of respect for personal liberty, 
which was created and maintained by an educated, 
liberal class, there was a certain standard of public 
conduct and restraint during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century by which all classes benefited in greater 
or less degree. We have only to think, for example, of 
the way in which Erskine May wrote about a political 
police as an enormity of which we had got rid, or of the 
freedom with which the Afghan War or the South 
African War was criticized, or of the jealousy with which 
the aggrandisement of the executive was watched by 
Tories as well as by Liberals, to appreciate what this 
atmosphere meant to our public life. 

The historian who notes that at this moment we 
are in grave danger of losing what we thought we had 
gained beyond danger of loss, will mark a number of 
stages in our deterioration before he notes the final 
decision of Mr. Lloyd George to exploit to the full all the 
opportunities of the war. He will note the increasing 
power of the caucus, the growth of the great party funds, 
and the purchase of honors, the greater laxity in the 
personal conduct of Ministers seen in such an 
incident as the Marconi affair, and the unscrupulous 
recklessness with which the Unionist Party goaded the 
country into civil war over Ulster. Political warfare 
seemed to be assuming a more irresponsible character, 
and it was obvious that the temptation to use the power 
of the State for the purposes of party would become 
stronger. The opportunity of the man with an indepen- 
dent mind was disappearing. The power of the organisa- 
tion was growing. And as the Press was suffering a 
corresponding change, it became more and more evident 
that politics might easily become a contest in which 
manceuvre, intrigue, and the art of marshalling and 
combining interests under different disguises, would take 
the place of reasoned debate. The war gave to these 
politicians, of whatever party, who welcomed these 
changes, their great opportunity. At that time nobody 
questioned the necessity of increasing the power of the 
executive. Meanwhile, the special passions and fancies 
inseparable from war created a violent atmosphere in 
which individual liberty cut a poor figure. Propaganda 
was a war measure. With other war measures it obeyed 
no law but that of necessity. The armistice found us a 
nation in which the power of the State was organized and 
developed to the last degree. 

As the mists are dissolving, and the first confusion 
of the new world is disappearing, it becomes quite clear 
that all this new power and these new methods are to 
be retained and to be employed on behalf of a party, 
the party of the great interests. It is eighteen months 
since the Armistice was signed, but the extraordinary 
measures for which the war was responsible are not with- 
drawn. On the contrary, the modern Department has 
its own Publicity Branch, which means that it employs 
men to influence the Press and advertise particular 
Ministers. Still more serious, the new espionage service 
has been continued, and it is as active as ever. The 
House of Commons, owing to various circumstances, is 
no longer able to check or control the power of the 
executive. 








Meanwhile, it is clear from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speeches and other indications that the party in 
power hopes to employ for the defence of the great 
interests all the methods it was able to use in the 
war. Germany’s place is taken by the bogey of anarchy. 
Readers of Mr. Graham Wallas’s ‘‘ Human Nature in 
Politics ’’ will remember his description of the way in 
which rival candidates seek to create a particular 
impression in the way that a skilful advertising agent 
tries to catch the eye and to capture the imagination. Now 
as an artist in this particular medium, Mr. Lloyd George 
is unrivalled. He has no use for argument or consecu- 
tive discussion; where he excels is in presenting some 
issue in a form likely to rouse the passions of 
his fellow men. For this purpose, a Minister who has 
no scruples can make great use of the new powers and 
authority of the State. The hints and rumors that pass 
from the espionage service into the newspapers about 
Bolshevik gold illustrate one method. The demands of the 
Labor Party will not be met by argument; they will be 
met by advertisement, by fiction propaganda, and by every 
kind of appeal to passion and to fear. All parties must 
sink their principles, says the Prime Minister, to combat 
so great a danger to the State. It will soon be found that 
such a grave danger calls for greater sacrifices. What 
is individual liberty in the hour of revolution? We have 
before us the prospect of a class war of the most bitter 
kind, in which the party in possession will assemble and 
organize the full strength of the great interests, and will 
at the same time stoop to every device in order to excite 
fear and hatred of its critics. 

In such a crisis, it seems to us that every man or 
woman who cares for decent government and for the 
spirit of free discussion must give all the help possible 
to the forces of resistance. The last general election, as 
the “Manchester Guardian’’ said the other day, was a 
crime against democracy. We fear it is to be followed 
by other very similar crimes. The good political leader 
in the eyes of the party in power is the man who knows 
how to stampede the electorate. The Conservatives, half 
a century ago, or a century ago, were afraid of increasing 
the electorate because they did not realise what an 
immense preponderance wealth must always have in the 
organization and manufacture of opinion. The man 
who has learnt that lesson the most thoroughly has now 
joined the Conservative Party. In his hands the Govern- 
ment is reduced to the art of manipulating opinion. We 
are not offered serious remedies for our evils or sincere 
solutions for our problems. Ireland or Mesopotamia, 
Russia or the Coal Mines, the Peace or a Capital Levy, 
name any question, you know that the clever strategist is 
merely thinking how he can create the impression most 
favorable to himself. We are witnessing now all the 
methods of propaganda directed against the next advance 
of democracy ; we shall see a scene created like the scene 
of 1794 or that of 1817 in order to mobilize the 
bewildered anxieties of the hour ; we shall have an election 
fought on a new version of the issue between patriotism 
and treason, order aud chaos. What retaliations and 
consequences such methods may produce nobody can say. 
The Labor Party may have its extremists, but it is on 
the whole a conservative and steadying force in our 
society. The aspect that public affairs is assuming makes 
the strength and power of that party a chief hope of the 
nation in its hour of peril. But it needs the guidance 
and the power of suggestion and fortification that men of 
thought and experience can give it. The country must 
not be driven on to a falsification of all its true political 
values, but if it is, good men can at least combine 
against bad ones, and bring their aims to nought. 
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Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


I suppose this Irish Bill is the first and last example 
of a measure only half of which even its authors proclaim 
to be workable. In Mr. George’s two-act comedy Ulster 
is to have the only speaking part. She does not want a 
semi-Parliament. Nevertheless, she must have it. 
On the other hand, “ Southern Ireland’’ which wants a 
totally different kind of Parliament, and is offered one | 
which she will either boycott or turn into a Republic, is 
not even imagined as likely to work her part of the 





show. Her members (if they are elected) will | 
not take the oath of allegiance. Therefore, says | 

° m | 
Mr. Bonar Law, they won’t be allowed to sit. So the | 


only Unionists in Ireland will be the only Home Rulers 
there: and the Home Rulers will continue to be looked | 
after by Lord French and Sir Nevil Macready. 


Tue Prime Minister does not realize what this trifling 
means. He has never liked Irish Nationalism, and 
never got on with it; hence the singular unimaginative- 
ness of his Irish speeches and policies. You would not 


say that Mr. George was a politician with a blind eye; 


his vision may be oblique, it is usually rapid and inclu- | 
But on Ireland his later, and even his | 


sive enough. 
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earlier, sympathies have been for Ulster; and his mind 
has leant pretty consistently to partition. Nationalist 
Ireland long ago realized this. From his hand she 


expects nothing; and behind the cruder passions of the 


o>? 


{ 
| 


revolt lies the considered policy of wearing down the | 


Is that a dream? Goto America and 
see. You will re-affirm your conclusion that the Trish 


British Empire. 


are the ablest political race in the world, and realize 
also that in the States they have found the best possible 
seed-bed for their powers. Is there anywhere in the 
world where this unbounded hatred of the Irish for 
British Imperialism does not sap our force, even in the 
hour of its greatest apparent trium:':? 


Has it nothing | 


to do with the deadlock in South Africa? Or with the | 
increasing separatism of Canada or Australia? Or with | 


Egypt? 
movement against England goes on all the world over. 
Talk of the perils of an Irish Republic! 
trifle compared with the danger of “ Unionism. 


They are a 


” 


‘* Att’s well that ends well.’’ The war hag led 
some millions of boys to the gates of death. 


By propaganda or suggestion, this great Irish | 


! 
| 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


But there 


are other ways than the asphodel meadows and other | 


ventures for happy warriors of the great war. For 
instance there are the oil-fields of Mosul. Already Mr. 
Lloyd George has ear-marked them for British capital, 
a little oblivious apparently of the fact that in one of 
the many private divisions of the spoils of war this par- 
ticular booty had been assigned to France. 
if we can’t get the oil, we are not going to have the 


ce 


In any case, 


” 


ideals,’’ not even those that won the war. 
for example. 


busy world. 


Not much of that going in Mr. George’s 
And still less Socialism, even though, 


Democracy | 


| 
| 
| 


! 


according to Mr. George’s disinterested witness, the 


{April 3, 1920. 
“‘jdea’’ in the Socialist soul is ‘‘one which has been 
believed in by some of the greatest idealists ’’’ that ever 
lived. What have Empires to do with souls? They 
have enough to do with gaining the world (and the 
O.B.E.) for their profiteers. 


I HAVE no better news of the situation in Greece. It 
can hardly be doubted that there is a strong reaction 
against the Venezelist Government. For example, in 
the elections of the various associations of barristers, not 
a single Venezelist candidate was chosen in the whole 
country. The same tendencies are, I am assured, 
apparent in the municipal bye-elections. Thus 
threatened, the aim of the Government has been to 
One 
of M. Venezelos’s methods is a Bill giving the vote to 
refugees, that is, to the wretched derelicts of the 
Turkish and Russian persecutions who have lost home 
and fortune as a direct result of Ministerial policy. The 
Government is unable to restore these refugees, so, in 
exchange, it offers them the Greek franchise, and, as 
they are almost helpless dependents of the State, and 
still hope to return to their homes, they must be, in the 
nature of things, mere clients of the administration. On 
the other hand, a heavy measure of disfranchisement 
goes on. Anti-Venezelists of all types, including a great 
number of officers and civil functionaries, and many 
Macedonians, have lost the right to vote. Finally, 
M. Venezelos has taken a leaf out of Mr. George’s book, 
and a soldier’s vote, including the troops at the front, 
taken when the passions and interests excited by the 
war are still fresh, promises much the same result as our 
own “khaki’’ election. Meanwhile, an amnesty has 
been curtly refused, and the Prime Minister has 
suggested that, if one electiort does not give him the 
issue he wants, it will be succeeded by another. That, 
I am sure, is not the kind of Greece that any lover of 
freedom wants to see. But it is in active operation. 


A WELL-KNOWN American Liberal writes me :— 


“The Presidential situation is very much mixed. 
Wood is gaining ground considerably, but the inner 
ring of the Republicans is not yet won to him. Wall 
Street is beginning to take up his canvass, however. 
The President is said to favor Hoover if it looks hopeless 
for the Democrats. If there is a fighting chance for 
success he intends to run Palmer or McAdoo. Much 
will depend upon the economic conditions here. , 
On the whole, we are in a pretty hopeless situation, and 
no Liberal will know how to vote next summer unless a 
third party arises. Hoover is the best candidate thus 
far in sight. His speeches are unilluminating, and 
without constructive quality; but, undoubtedly, he 
would give us a real administration of public business, 
which Heaven knows we are not getting now. . .. 
Of course, it is evident that we must look far ahead for 
sweeping changes. No third party can be built up in 
time to have a real chance of success this fall. Even 
Roosevelt with his dynamic power could not accomplish 
it, and we have no man of his popularity to work with. 
I doubt whether Hoover would be magnetic enough if 
he should decide to accept a third nomination. Neither 
the Labor nor Socialist Parties will, in my judgment, 
be able to play any réle—at least, there is nothing to 
indicate it at the present time—but if, as Sir George 
Paish prophesies, we shall have three million unem- 
ployed here by June, the whole situation will be 
altered.’’ 
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I po not quite know how much space for controversy 
Mr. Bennett’s original admission of the artistic valueless- 
ness of Mr. Garvice’s work has left between us, especially 
now that I have further abbreviated it by examining 
that work for myself. [It is good “ Family Herald ”’ 
work and no more.} But I should like to make two 
points perfectly clear. The first is Mr. Bennett’s 
suggestion that THe Nation was in the habit of taking 
seriously writing of the character of Mr. Garvice’s novels. 
On this Mr. Bennett will perhaps admit that my authority 
is superior to his. And I assert that it was and is the 
practice of Tur Nation to ignore such work, and that in 
the instances in which it has been noticed at all, 
it has been specially marked as a sign of a mechanical 
and therefore a bad and unfeeling workmanship. I have 
done this myself in relation to the Harmsworth Press, 
and it has been done of set purpose by other members of 
the staff of THe Nation. Why? For malice or 
in the affectation of a superior pose? Ridiculous. 
For the reason that we thought it bad to encourage 
such writing or to add to its popularity. Does 
Mr. Bennett deny that that is a proper function of 
criticism? I am afraid he does when he defends the 
business of amusement, of writing “ what the public 
wants,”’ as if it could possibly be a branch of the literary 
art. Did he then write “The Old Wives’ Tale’’ for 
people’s amusement? He did not. He wrote it as an 
artist, out of the travail of his soul. So do all artists 
write. And so did not Mr. Garvice. 


In answer to Mr. Murry, Mr. Bennett pleads 
Byron in aid. To compare him with Mr Garvice? 


Well, not exactly, but apparently to suggest 
that like him he was deficient in an “artistic 
conscience.’ Intermittently in his best work, and 


usually in his worst, Byron was a hasty, even a 
‘ sloppy,’ writer. Does it follow that the author 
of ‘‘Don Juan,” or ‘‘ When We .Two Parted,’’ 
was not in the soul of him an artist, and therefore com- 
pletely and eternally out of all possibility of mention by 
the side of Mr. Garvice? Or take Mr. Bennett's refer- 
ence to “ Quentin Durward.’’ <A defective book, says 
Mr. Bennett. Is it therefore established that things in 
“ Quentin Durward,” such as the description of Louis 
XI.’s court and personality, are not the best kind of 
literature, and, therefore, again, totally out of range of 
Mr. Garvice’s production? And has there not been a 
swarm of Scott-imitators, mechanical writers, who, 
though they may avoid some of his faults, are totally 
wanting in his genius? Well, it is over such writing that 
Mr. Bennett has thrown his shield. And he does it by 
suggesting the inequality to which the great originals are 
subject, especially the more prolific. These vital writers 
—Dumas is a still better example—wrote at great speed 
and in great volume. How do their defects assist 
Mr. Bennett’s defence of writing which has no single 
quality of greatness? 

One personal point. There is a Mr. Bennett who, 
had he not been a trifle troub‘ed in his conscience, would 
not, I think, have suggested that I had yoked 
Mr. Shaw with the ‘literary tradesmen.’? An 
exceptionally good-natured man such as Mr. Shaw 
occasionally finds himself in company that it is not of his 
own choosing. This was what happened to him in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Sunday Express.’’ Mr. Shaw appeared 
there to say something extremely nice (and I imagine 
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entirely true) of Mr. Garvice’s personality, and to admit 
precisely the same ignorance of his literary work as I had 
confessed to. Mr. Bennett was aware of the fact that Mr. 
Shaw established my point, and therefore destroyed Mr. 
Bennett’s. But, then, had Mr. Bennett a real point? 
As far as I can make out, he had not. At the most 
it was not a point of principle, nor of craftmanship, but 
of the good-natured man, who thinks that the truth 
should not be told because now and then it sounds 
unpleasant. 
A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Letters. 


“THE MYSTICAL UNION.” 


In all conscience there is enough to find fault with in 
the Anglican Marriage Service. We do not wonder 
that many priests cut it short, or that many 
women have recourse to a Registrar’s Office rather 
than submit to its established ritual. Take the 
reasons given why it says matrimony was ordained—(1) 
for the propagation of children ; (2) for a remedy against 
sin and to avoid fornication; and, only as a third, (3) 
for the mutual society, help, and comfort that the one 
ought to have of the other, both in prosperity and 
adversity. Take the repetition by the woman, or on 
her behalf, of the vows to ‘‘ serva and obey.’’ Take 
the antiquated references to Abraham and Sarah, to 
Isaac and Rebecca, and to Adam and Eve. Take the 
final exhortation, suggested as a substitute for a sermon, 
and try to realize the meaning of its Oriental precepts 
about the obedience, submission, and subjection of 
women to men, concluding with the hardly comprehen- 
sible sentence, ‘‘ Even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling 
him lord; whose daughters ye are as long as ye do well, 
and are not afraid with any amazement.”’ 

So far the Service is only a relic of distant times, 
perhaps worth preserving for the familiar and sometimes 
beautiful language, and certainly interesting for its 
historic and obsolete views. But one might well wish 
the whole thing obliterated from modern use were it not 
for certain passages in which it unexpectedly rises to 
regions of nobler conception. In the opening address 
we are told that matrimony signifies to us ‘‘ the mystical 
union that is between Christ and His Church’’; and 
therefore, we are instructed, ‘‘it is not by any to be 
enterprised, nor taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or 
wantonly, to satisfy man’s carnal lusts and appetites, 
like brute beasts that have no understanding.’’ There 
is an obvious contradiction between this fine sentence 
and the second reason for marriage partly quoted above, 
which says that marriage was ordained ‘‘ that such 
persons as have not the gift of continency might marry 
and keep themselves undefiled members of Christ’s 
body.’’ According to this reason it would appear that 
in fact marriage was in part ordained to satisfy man’s 
carnal lusts and appetites, like beasts that have no 
understanding, provided only that the limits of mono- 
gamy are respected. But later on in the Service the 
nobler ideal reappears; for we read :— 

‘*O God, who hast consecrated the state of Matri- 
mony to such an excellent mystery, that in it is signified 
and represented the spiritual marriage and unity 
betwixt Christ and His Church, look mercifully upon 
these Thy servants.” 

It is plain from these passages that the men who 
drew up the Anglican Service of Holy Matrimony were 
prompted by a double conception of marriage—the 
carnal and the spiritual. It would be childish to find 
fault with them on that account. It may be assumed 
that in nearly all marriages the carnal side exists, and 
that the spiritual side ought to exist. Unless he desires 
the end of humanity, as the pessimists vainly teach, no 
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one denies the beauty and necessity of the carnal 
impulse, by which alone the torch of human life is 
handed on. We use the word “ carnal’’ without any 
thought of slight or shame, for there can be nothing 
petty or shameful in the continuance of so beautiful and 
miraculous a thing as life. But we contend that the 
Anglican Marriage Service exaggerates this side in com- 
parison with the spiritual. In the highest marriage, 
as in all great passion, the two may be so intimately 
intermingled as to become hardly separable in thought ; 
but, in any case, the spiritual, where it exists at all, 
is even more beautiful than the carnal, is even more 
essential for true marriage, and is likely to be more last- 
ing. By the spiritual side we mean an agreement of mind 
and soul ; a community of desires and purposes and aspect 
of the world; the relationship of two natures similar in 
spirit, but so fulfilling or complementing the inborn 
differences of man and woman that a new and mingled 
unity is created, as when a red flame combines with a 
blue. That we believe to be the marriage of true minds 
to which the poet admitted no impediments. That is 
the love which is not Time’s fool, but looks on tempests 
and is never shaken. And that, we suppose, is what 
the writers of the Prayer Book signified by their com- 
parison of marriage with the mystical union that is 
betwixt Christ and His Church. 

But of this spiritual side in marriage the English 
Divorce Law takes no account whatever. Even more 
closely than the Marriage Service it limits itself to the 
carnal side—a beautiful and essential side, as nearly 
everyone admits, but still not more beautiful and not 
more essential to true marriage than is that mystical 
union of two spirits. It is not often that we agree with 
the Lord Chancellor. Till last week it would have 
seemed impossible to the present writer to agree with 
Lord Birkenhead upon any subject on earth, in heaven, 
or in hell. Yet in his speech to the House of Lords 
upon Lord Buckmaster’s Matrimonial Causes Bill 
(March 24th), the Lord Chancellor took the same view 
as we have tried to express. We may quote a few 
sentences from the ‘‘ Times ”’ report :— 

“ Adultery was a breach of the carnal implications 
of marriage. He had always taken the view that that 
aspect of marriage was somewhat crudely exaggerated 
in the Marriage Service; but he was concerned to-day 
to make this point, by which they must stand or fall, 
that the spiritual and moral sides of marriage were 
incomparably more important than the physical side. 
He did not think the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
for a moment lend the weight of his authority to the 
position that the physical side of marriage was the 
highest, and yet those who opposed this Bill must say 
that ; for this reason, that if they said that the physical 
side was not the highest, they were committed to the 
mischievous and medieval paradox that they assented 
to a divorce for a breach of the less important, and 
denied divorce to the breach of the more important 
obligation. He conceived that to be an insult to the 
spiritual, sacramental conception of marriage.’’ 

That goes to the very heart of the matter. From 
the Lord Chancellor’s speech we need only add that 
“one day, he suspected, men would wonder how we 
sustained so long a system which, in this respect, was so 
savage in its conception and so devastating in its conse- 
quences.’’ He was speaking especially of the present 
law which refuses divorce to a woman mated to a hope- 
less lunatic or an habitual drunkard, and which, if an 
honest man loves her, condemns her to ‘‘sin’’ as the 
price of their union, with bastardy as the fate of their 
children. But devastating as are such cruelties imposed 
by the present law, it is not only in those two specific 
cases that they exist. Lunacy or drink may shatter 
all hope of that mystical union which is to be sought 
and desired in marriage. One or the other mav shatter 
it far more certainly than casual ‘ carnal ’’ relationships 
for which almost alone divorce is granted now. But 
even besides those two causes, whatever has hopelessly 
broken up all chance of that mystical union (call it love, 
or community of spirit, or the marriage of true minds, 
or what you will) should be at least as strong a ground 
for divorce as adultery is. For without some form of 
that mystical union, no matter in what common cireum- 





stances or to what a commonplace degree existing, the 
ways of marriage hardly differ from casual prostitution. 
In a jesting poem Heine wrote :— 
‘‘ When once you are my married wife, 
You will be a very enviable woman ; 
You will live in one long round of delight, 
Nothing but pleasure and joy. 


‘“ And if you scold and if you rage, 
I’ll bear it all patiently ; 
Only, if you don’t praise my verses, 
I shall obtain a divorce.” 

It was written in characteristic jest, but we have 
known divorces granted on grounds reminding us of the 
beasts that have no understanding far more than those 
verses. 

But however true a word may be spoken in jest, the 
law is no case for jesting in this country. The concep- 
tion and its consequences fall too heavily upon thousands 
of the people, and especially upon women and the poor. 
Speaking after the Lord Chancellor and in opposition to 
the Bill, the Archbishop of Canterbury said the Lords 
‘‘were dealing with a very sacred thing; they were 
touching the home life of England; they were on holy 
ground.’’ The holiness of the ground is just the point 
upon which we would insist. The Archbishop considered 
that all, and perhaps more than all, that was needed 
would be done if cheaper divorce, equality of sex con- 
ditions, and increased ground of nullity were added to 
the law as it stands. We, of course, agree that those 
three claims are excellent additions to the present savage 
and devastating law. We only say that they do not 
touch the holy ground. They move upon a lower plane 
—the carnal plane—and there they leave us. Lord 
Parmoor also, after quoting the very passage about the 
‘‘ mystical union ’’ to which we have so often referred, 
is reported to have said, ‘‘ Once let them leave the one 
specific cause, adultery, and they would find themselves 
in a chaos of opportunism.’’ If this report is correct, 
he also would limit the question to that physical side of 
marriage and divorce which all agree to be important, 
but which, none the less, is of far smaller spiritual 
importance than that ‘‘ mystical union ’’ to which Lord 
Parmoor himself drew attention. 

Let us consider for a moment the clause in the new 
Bill most discussed, most favored, and most opposed. 
It would constitute wilful desertion for three years a 
legitimate reason for divorce. Could anything be more 
contrary to the spirit and purposes of marriage, even 
as defined by the Marriage Service, than such desertion? 
What becomes of the three reasons laid down by the 
Church—the propagation of children, the avoidance of 
fornication, and the mutual society, help, and comfort? 
Leave the law as the Archbishop and Lord Parmoor 
apparently wish to leave it, and the shameless farce of 
actions for ‘‘ The Restoration of Conjugal Rights ’’ is 
perpetuated. The details of the mendacity involved in 
that process of law are well known. But let us take 
(from the same debate in the House of Lords) the 
evidence given by Lord Coleridge, who admitted that 
only six months’ experience as Judge in the Divorce 
Court has completely converted him to the necessity of 
the Bill :— 


‘He criticized,’’ we are told, ‘“ the present con- 

ditions in regard to restitution suits, and said that a 
wife had only to write a fond letter to the husband 
whom she loathed, and ask him to return to her, and 
upon his refusal a decree for his return was duly pro- 
nounced. Indeed, the wife would be horrified if the 
husband obeyed the decree. And yet the Judges were 
called upon to act in this matter, which was nothing 
but a sort of farce.”’ 

Even so, the result is only ‘‘ judicial separation,’ 
under which neither the man nor the woman may legally 
marry again. To make the divorce complete, adultery 
must be proved, and to what ludicrous and embarrassing 
shifts an upright and truth-loving man may be put in 
order to give evidence of an adultery that he never com- 
mitted, was painfully revealed in a recent and 
conspicuous case, upon which we commented at the time. 
Fortunately for the happiness and decency of the 
country the House of Lords had the wisdom to pass the 
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new Bill by the considerable majority of forty-eight, 
and it only remains for the House of Commons to 
display similar wisdom in order that the who!e concep- 
tion of marriage may to some extent be raised towards 
that holy ground which in her Service the Church 
recognizos, however inadequately. 





A BLOW AT EVOLUTION. 

“Maria gave a gasp of surprise and clasped her 
hands in an eestas of delight. Her ennui vanished. * I 
should like to try un that one—the little brown toque with 
the curled ospreys over tie brim,’ she said, forgetting that 
she had ever been bored. ‘It ischarming,’ said the milliner, 
‘so new—so smart—but here’s another, a poem in black, 
with one of the new weeping Paradise plumes.’ In a 
moment Maria had it on. ‘ Why,’ she said, ‘ this actually 
jits on to my head without hiding every vestige of hair at 
the back in that unbecoming, short-necked way we have all 
endured for so long. And the sweep of that Paradise 
it’s superb.’ ’’—(Apvr., “ OBseRVER,’’ Marcu 287TH.) 

‘* Sympathy beyond the confines of man, that is 
humanity to the lower animals, seems to be one of the 
latest moral acquisitions. This virtue, one of the 
noblest with which man is endowed, seems to arise 
incidentally from our sympathies becoming more tender 
and more widely diffused, until they are extended to ail 
sentient beings.’’—CuarLes Darwin. 


Iv is as good a way as any other of stating the problem 
of evolution. For what end has the spectral procession 
of animal life passed across the stage of our planet, to 
bring upon the final scene when the other actors have 
conned their parts, a Darwin and a Shelley—or a Maria? 
How revolutionary then is the change of values since 
the first flush of Darwinism! Then it was of the animal 
kingdom we asked ‘‘ to what end?’’; now it is of the 
kingdom of man. We no longer inquire whether it was 
worth while to take unaccountable myriads of years to 
produce the Bird of Paradise, but whether it was worth 
while to produce—Maria. With the evolution of animal 
and plant life we at least know exact!y where we are. 
We have discovered that roots grow in the soil and 
flowers and leaves on the stems and branches. We did 
not begin with the roseate spoonbill, the scarlet tanager 
and the nightingale ; nor the thrush’s maternal devoted- 
ness; nor the symmetry of the tiger burning bright in 
the forests of the night; nor the swiftness of the hare 
and the curves of the antelope. They have been achieve? 
in their perfection by the enthusiasm and industry of 
countless experiments, by an ordered and untiring pro- 
cession from lowly to sublime, a vivid and passionate 
conflict of mind towards self-expression ‘‘ made manifest 
in flesh through action.” If this process is not the 
veritable spirit of God moving on the face of the waters, 
then the pterodactyl was evolved out of the swift. 
Science, it is said, has made life drab and mechanical, 
and a biologist told us the other day that if we stop the 
plumage trade—if, that is to say, we do not permit the 
extinction of the flying beauty of the world—the world 
will become drab and mechanical, because women will no 
longer be allowed that flying beauty for their prey. We 
need not waste our time over the renegades of science. 
What science has done is to show us the world and the 
glories thereof won from a drab beginning, so that to see 
a beautiful natural object and behind it the shadowy 
multitude of its ancestors, settling further and further 
back into ugliness or crudity, is to feel not less but a 
thousandfold greater awe at the miracle of life :— 
‘*For life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 

And heated hot with burning fears, 

And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 

And battered by the shocks of doom 

To shape and use.”’ 

This is the romance of evolution—an apparently 
unlimited power of differentiatioa in form, character, 
mind and external attributes, yet never so complex nor 
separate as to escape the bond of integration. ll life, 
from man to the infusoria, is of one family, and no 
member of it is like another. Every man and woman is 
a pocket-map of all creation, and the mother for whom 





the egret is killed while brooding its young carries in her 
body the genealogical table of her ancestry from annelid 
to reptile (the paternal stock of the birds) and monkey. 
Alas, it is not nature but man who seems to confound 
our faiths and beliefs in a theistic universe. Man has 
shown himself by far the greediest, most cruel, and most 
egotistic being in the world, and, in her relations with 
nature, it is at least debatable whether woman is not the 
cruellest of all animals throughout that fraction of the 
universe known to us. It is true that our attitude towards 
man’s place in the universe must be indeterminate, and 
that if we remember Maria we must not forget ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’’ ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ and ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,”’ 
or Edith Cavell, or John Smith of Clerkenwel!, drowned 
in trying to save a dog, and that that divine thing we 
call humanity has only begun to penetrate our general 
barbarism. Yet it seems futile to develop a nobility 
when there is no object left upon which to exercise it. 
A vast process of unfolding consciousness which produces 
Maria in order that she may bring it to a sudden and 
violent end hardly satisfies our notions of economy. The 
picture of Maria reclining upon a hillock of her animal 
ancestors’ bones, soft carpeted on the top by the down 
of her victims, might well be evidence against the mean- 
ing and design of evolution—that there is no guiding 
principle to life and that chance contingencies and deter- 
minate attractions and repulsions of molecules are the 
only realities of the universe. 

Nevertheless, evolution has something up its sleeve 
for Maria. “ As the art of life is learned,’’ said Ruskin, 

‘it will be found at last that all lovely things are 
also necessary: the wild flower of the wayside, as well 
as the tended corn; and the wild birds and creatures 
of the forest as well as the tended cattle: because man 
does not live by bread alone, but also by the manna 
of the desert ; by every wondrous word and unknowable 
work of God.” 

The devil that possesses man to slay all useful and 
beautiful things for useless and frivolous purposes is 
already bringing in its revenges. The differentiation 
has made us ignore its integration. With what 
resulis but a recoil upon the complex machinery 
of life, a shudder or a convulsion in wide circles 
throughout the web of life in proportion with the 
magnitude of the evil? The utilitarian kills the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 1f the plume trader gces on 
long enough, he will empty the world of its birds, and 
six years without birds, says Professor Thomson, wou!d 
bring the whole system of animate Nature to an end. 
The answer to utilitarianism is havoc, and “he that 
lends to himself a joy,’’ does not only ‘‘ the winged !ils 
destroy,’’ but everything near'y and remotely enchained 
with it and at last himse'f and all his kin. The fool 
who denies the reality of good or evil denies conflict 
and evolution, but whoso says in his heart that good 
and evil pay any other dividends but their own is 
the biggest fool who ever lived. 

When we approach Maria and tell her these things, 
what does she reply? The dear child does not rep'y at 
all, and with some happy exceptions, her progressive 
sisters, who have been busy procuring her privileges and 
responsibilities, are equally silent. It is best, then, to 
approach those of her sisters who are of a more devout 
turn of mind. Such a lady recently assured the writer 
that animals were made exclusively for our use. He 
asked her what her God thought about it, and she dissi- 
pated his doubts by telling him that He put them there 
for that special purpose. Such a view of life is common 
enough—it is deliberately taught by one of the churches 
—and it is a fact that upon it and its feminine 
votaries, whether they express it or not, entreaties, 
exposures, and indignation make no _ impression 
whatever. 

The Plumage Bill has happily passed the House of 
Lords. Like all the previous Bills, it will be and is being, 
assailed by every mendacity the traders and their pre- 
tended foes can organize against it. Fortunately, the 
public has now no excuse for not knowing the facts and 
implications of the traffic, since they have been 
ventilated by a vigorous campaign in the press for 
months past. The saving or wrecking of the Bill is, in 
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fact, a test question of the spiritual health of the 
English people. Here there are no ambiguities or party 
cries or special appeals or confusions, and the case of 
civilization against barbarism, seeurity against ultimate 
disaster, use against triviality, beauty, love, and under- 
standing against inhuman vanity is unquestionable. 
One might almost say that nothing less is involved than 
the question whether the continuity of evolution is to 
be preserved or perilously interrupted. 


THE ENGLAND THAT NEVER WAS. 


‘I cannot think,’’ said Matthew Arnold to a French 
critic, ‘‘ that Lamartine was a very important poet.”’ 
‘Possibly not,’’ the other replied, “but he was very 
important to us.’’ There can be no doubt that, to an 
immense number of people in the English-speaking 
world over a long period of years, Mrs. Humphry Ward 
was important, as a novelist and a public influence. 
How is it with her reputation to-day, when she has laid 
down the pen which for more than forty years she plied 
with a kind of massive assiduity?! Certainly this 
daughter of the Arnolds had a career—a career which the 
chronicler of the time will by no means pass over without 
remark. It is no light matter that between “ Robert 
Elsmere ’’ and the stories which grew out of the war, 
down to the “ Harvest ”’ of this very week, there should 
have come rather more than twenty novels—every one, in 
its author’s intent, a serious production. The making of 
a social settlement in Bloomsbury, the encouragement of 
vacation schools and children’s play-centres, together 
with some fifteen years of brisk and resourceful fighting 
against the winning cause of women’s enfranchisement, 
punctuated by spells of parliamentary electioneering to 
show the dull males how women could do it whenever 
they chose—these and countless other activities made life 
extremely worth while to Mrs. Humphry Ward. She 
was a fortunate member of a fortunate family. 

The world-wide tempest of debate provoked in 1888 
by “ Robert Elsmere ’’ has been noted in these days as 
almost incredible. It was, on the contrary, quite natural. 
A generation had passed siuce, as Lord Morley expressed 
it, Charles Darwin, from his quiet hill-top in Kent, had 
shaken the world of European thought. The Victorian 
compromise, in belief and conduct, was breaking up. 
The great rationalists seemed to be having it all their 
own way, at any rate in the monthly reviews. Huxley was 
providing Gladstone with a painful alternative interest 
te the Irish question. The Higher Criticism (not by any 
means all made in Germany) was spreading. Stopford 
Brooke had left the Church of England. The manses of 
Scotland had rocked under the thunders of the Roberison 
Smith heresy trial. ‘Ecce Homo’’ and “ Literature 
and Dogma,’’ like Cclenso’s words. had weight. They 
were peculiar and corrosive specimens of the new 
scepticism so characteristic of the national temper— 
plainly rationalist in substance, but keeping, in tone, 
elaborately close to what may be described as the English 
Sunday spirit. The old dogma was cracking; educated 
England was being jolted out of its complacency; but 
the multitude had not been much disturbed. For 
that, apparently, the appeal of fiction was needed ; and 
“Robert Elsmere ’’ was well timed. The bomb made a 
very mild explosion; but when Gladstone had pro- 
claimed it at once a great novel and a cardinal document 
in the Crisis of Belief, nothing could keep it out of the 
pulpits and the Church debating societies. 

There are, perhaps, two things in particular worth 
saying to-day in regard to the book and its influence. 
The first, and more obvious, is that Robert Elsmere’s 
theology, so far from being revolutionary, or even 
Continental, fell easily within the frontiers drawn by 
Mrs. Ward’s own elders at Oxford and Cambridge. To 
the readers of Seeley, or the far greater James 
Martineau, or her own uncle Matthew, there was not a 
point in her curate’s difficulties that was not familiar. 
But, of course, it is one thing to have such matters set 
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forth in treatises, and qnite another to have them 
embodied in a tale to enter in at lowly doors. Never- 
theless, it was odd to have ‘“ Robert Elsmere ’”’ discussed 
and denounced as the most disruptive product of the 
Higher Criticism. It was so manifestly the skimming 
of the talk of two decades in the old universities. 

The other aspect offers a prcblem of no little 
interest to the readers and workers of our own day. 
-\ppreciative reviewers made a practice of identifying the 
novels of Mrs. Ward with th» distinctive qualities of 
Oxford Liberalism. Here, it was implied, was to be 
found the ideal record and interpretation of that 
university society and purpose which had been inspired 
and shaped by Jowett and T. H. Green; of the con- 
ception of government and public service to which the 
mind of Benjamin Jowett had directed the more or less 
ardent spirits of Balliol and New College. But the simple 
truth is that in Mrs. Ward it was not Liberalism; not 
even university Liberalism as understood by, say, Mark 
Pattison or Henry Sidgwick. The semi-detachment from 
the Anglican establishment was appropriate enough ; but 
there was nothing of the modern outlook and temper in 
these specimens of the “ right people,” so overpoweringly 
aware of their position in the ruling class, so confident 
that England is still managed from the country houses, 
so satisfied with the sound average of the county families 
devoted to the business and religion of government. It is 
surely a revealing circumstance that the author of 
“Robert Elsmere’’ and “ Marcella ’’ should not, so far 
as our knowledge and memory avail us, have devised a 
single fine modern woman in any one of the novels (the 
faintings and languishings are absurdly numerous), that 
her examples of “responsible’’ Englishmen should 
belong so precisely to the epoch of the Peelites, and that 
she should have found it natural to connect the sug- 
gestion of a radical mind with a flashy character. One 
feels, moreover, that Mrs. Ward’s world ought to have 
been a sweeter and more spacious world. Given that 
large affectation of solemnity, would it not be fair to 
demand more men and women of happy and generous 
instincts, capable of altogether higher flights, and less 
pre-occupied with their own interests and careers? 

It, does not seem to us possible that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward will be remembered as a novelist of more than one 
book. “ Robert Elsmere,’’ quite apart from its thesis, 
is a goodish story as stories go? But let the mind 
run over the long list of ‘Robert Elsmere’s”’ 
successors: the labored portraits of governing English- 
men, the studies of contemporary social influences, the 
preaching of the imperial mission, the elaborate 
emotional studies ‘such as “ Eleanor ’’), the revamping 
of such stories as those of Mademoiselle Lespinasse 
(“Lady Rose’s Daughter’’), the painter Romney 
(“ Fenwick’s Career’’), or Lady Caroline Lamb 
(“ The Marriage of William Ashe’’). Is any reader 
prepared to affirm that the company contains any friends, 
or even pleasurable enemies; or that the story of any 
one of the score has remained a possession of his memory ! 

What does indeed remain, we may recognize, 
is a body of work which Mrs. Ward did her 
arduous best to make a worthy reflection of a 
society that impressed her as virtuous and desirable. 
Yet though she loved and believed in it, she never really 
described it; and the reader easily detects an 
astonishing carglessness of detail. You deduce that 
the circumstantial frills were added mechanically, as part 
of the job, without any inward vision of the people in the 
story. Not otherwise can you account for the contra- 
dictory minutia of behavior—with cigarettes and such 
convenient adjuncts—or for the endless slips in less 
insignificant matters: as when, for instance, in ‘‘ The 
Marriage of William Ashe,’’ the Home Secretary enter- 
tains Royalty at a party rally on his estate, in conditions 
more appropriate to the old ‘‘ Family Herald ”’ than to 
the writer who was once esteemed as our leading 
interpreter in fiction of political society. This 
kind of thing, you might suppose, would be impossible 
to a writer accustomed to hard iiterary labor, 
and having neither imagination nor high spirits to take 
its place. It was quite possible, and even usual, with 
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Mrs. Ward. And yet it is true that the historian for 
whom is reserved the delightful task of illuminating for 
the later twentieth century the movements and follies 
of the epoch kefore the great collapse, will dip into the 
ten thousand pages of Mrs. Humphry Ward with the 
assuranee that they have some material for him. 





Short Studies. 


FOUR ESSAYS BY JAPANESE STUDENTS. 


(Written by different students of an ordinary High 
School in Japan ; exactly in this language. | 


I.—SprInG. 


OnE morning I took a walk in the outskirts of the city 
of Kyoto. It was the end of February. The top of 
Mount Hiel was still capped with snow, and many trees 
had no leaves. The scenery was very desolate, but as 
no breeze blew the morning sunlight which shone upon 
my back felt very warm. 

As I walked amidst the calm scenery, breathing the 
pure air, I met a young woman who carried a flower- 
basket on her head. Looking at the basket I saw a short 
branch of a plum-tree which bore a few blossoms. From 
where had it been brought? In what piace had it been 
growing? [thought that it was probably in a calm place 
of a lonely mountain, and that it was often visited by the 
bush-warbler. Now it was in a small basket with some 
nameless plants. How sorrowful it must be! The bush- 
warbler also must be sad to have lost her friend, the 
dearest friend she had. 

But the young woman bore it on her head without 
any feeling of sympathy, and was hawking it about. Was 
there anyone else except me who passed by her and 
sympathized with the poor plum-tree? 


II.—Summer. 


When I lived in Yokohama I went one day on busi- 
ness in the direction of the crematory which lies to the 
south of the city. 

It was a fine summer day. 

On either side of the way to the crematory blind 


men, cripples, and lame persons who were begging food | 


and money in a sad voice of the people who passed, stood 
all in arow. I felt very sorry when I saw them. 
After I had finished my business I was caught in a 
shower on my way home. At the same time the blind 
man opened his eyes, the cripples walked, and the lame 


| characteristic activities. 


man stretched his legs, shouldered his cane and went 


away. 
I could not help laughing at that sight. 


TIl.—Avtumn. 





light in every autumn is seen I recall the pale thin face 
of my mother at that time. 


Ah! I shall net forget this forever as long as I live. 


IV .—WInTER. 


It was a winter day, but the sun shone as in Spring. 

The warm soft light was thrown into the room, and 
a sparrow chirped on a bare tree near the window. My 
friend was seated beside me. 

‘“‘ Your sister is beautiful, I suppose?’’ he said. 

““ Why do you ask such a question?’ I answered, 
wondering. 

““ I saw your sister once in Tokyo,’’ he smiled. 

“T cannot understand why you say so,’’ I replied. 

‘““How? Why! Have you no sister?’’ 

“Ah, no! No sister! only brothers.’ 

“Oh! So! But when I see you meditating with 
your face bent down, I think that if you have a sister 
she must be beautiful. So you have no sister ?’’ 

From the first he smiled, but when he heard me he 
smiled as if he was feeling sorrow for me. I also smiled 
and laughed, but in my mind I wept and wept. Why 
did sorrow thus reign in my mind? [ could not say the 
reason. but often in former days I used to think ‘‘ If I 
were a girl. If I werea girl!’’ For my mother had no 
daughter, and I always felt sorrow for her when she 
was asked ‘‘ Have you no daughters ?”’ 

If we had only one sister—how much more softly 
would the Spring breezes blow! 


The 


FROM MORN TO MIDNIGHT. 


For its latest production the Stage Society has gone 
abroad, and the result is a curious play of both technical 
and thematic interest. It is in seven scenes, and the 
bitterness of the author’s attitude to human nature is 
remarkable. The weakness of the play lies in the 
absence of anything to which one could attach the term 
“emotional value.”’ It is a series of tableaux, of 
caricatures, hard and brilliant, al] illustrating the 
common driving force of base impulse. There are no 
happy people in the play: all are narrow and self- 
seeking. This has not been, for the author, a pleasant 
world: and he has determined that we should not 
contemplate through his eyes a pleasant picture of its 
Seeing in a rather over-dressed 
woman who comes to the bank for money rothing but 
a demi-mondaine, and entirely losing his head at an 
imagined encouragement, the cashier of this bank 


Srama. 


| absconds with sixty-thousand marks, and attempts to 


When I was thirteen years old I used to sit on my | 


bed in a sick-room of the Hospital speaking with my 
mother. 

The leaves of a maple-tree in front of my room 
became redder and redder every day. A wonderful bird 
came on to the maple-tree and called to me: ‘‘Come! 
Come! Come out! Let us play! Autumn fields are beauti- 
ful. The air is clear!’’ But I could not walk for I 
was suffering from fever. 

The night came. How lonely was my room! The 
light of: the lamp became dim and the sound of insects 
was heard faintly. I was thinking of various things 
quietly on my bed. Suddenly I heard a sound. What 
was it? From where does the sound come? At that 
moment the paper door was opened very quietly and I 
saw the thin pale face of my mother who was grasping 
an ice-bag in her hand. The faint moonlight was falling 
on my mother’s face through the window. 





Seven years have passed, and when the faint moon- | 


induce the woman to run away with him. She, of 


course, refuses, and he is at last unwillingly convinced 


of his error regarding her position in the world. He 
can still return to the bank and silence suspicion; but 


- he believes that his theft must have been noticed, is a 


coward, and is bereft of sense. Nothing therefore 
remains to him but flight, and a delusion that he is 
emancipating himself from the paralysis of his daily life. 
The madness in his blood rises thereafter through acts 
of eccentricity and successive experiences of disillusion to 
a final theatrical suicide in the last scene. The bank is 
shown as a place of sordid and mechanical dulness; the 
cashier’s home is shown as an ugly corner of ingloriovs 
preoccupation with petty things: the sporting world, 
with its spurious agitation and fundamental servility, is 
shown as the commercial creation of a ring of Jews; 
in the gay world our cashier finds that the maskers are 
wise in their masks and avaricious in their pleasures ; 
and even in the Salvation Army depét, where he is 
brought as to a haven from the cruelty of a world of 
sin, money is still master of the human soul. Nothine 
is right. His madness, which he has thought the 
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impulse to freedom, is at last bitterly apparent; and 
when the police come to arrest him he perishes by a 
shot from his own revolver. Even so, the one speech 
made after this calamity, and the final speech of the 
play, i The world is a hard, bestial, and 
callous place. Let us show it, says Georg Kaiser, in its 
bizarre baseness, and let the sentimentalist alone be 
affrighted by the truth. 

There is no doubt that such a theme can be treated 
in sharper outline than is possible in a play conceived ia 
a more humane spirit. Accordingly, apart from mere 
technical skill, “‘ From Morn to Midnight ’’ has moments 
of extreme effectiveness. Especially is this the case at 
the end of the fourth scene, when, the cashier having 
left the house, his wife, ignoring the apparent death 
of her husband’s mother, turns frantically upon her 
weeping children, and with vehement fury demands to 
know what they have to do with her. They are nothing 
to her. She has lost her husband. Miss Edith Evans 
played this part with genuine ability. The woman’s 
coarseness, which made her ignoble even in her bereave- 
ment, was excellently rendered. We had clear knowledge 
of a creature who, under her normal concentration upon 
mutton chops, was essentially a virago. Remarkably 
good, also, were the cashier’s reactions of disgust from 
the masked women and from the sporting Jews and the 
Salvation penitents who forgot all their religion in a 
wild scramble for his scattered bank notes. But the 
author did not spare us a single disillusion. Even the 
Salvation lass who had charmingly and disinterestedly 
brought the cashier to repentance, also brought the 
police to his refuge and claimed the police reward for 
his apprehension. 

Such a general attitude as Herr Kaiser’s makes, 
then, for effectiveness in the theatre, but it does not 
create, because it cannot create, a philosophy or a work 
of art. There is only the disillusion ‘“‘ motive,’’ and 
this ‘‘ motive,’’ like every other, produces in a play an 

ir of shallowness. You can have a cynical aphorism, or 
a cynical scene; but you cannot have a drama made up 
of disillusion without revealing an inverted sentimen- 
tality and without producing a reaction in the beholder’s 
mind. The audience, after witnessing “From Morn 
to Midnight,’’ did not feel that it had seen a true thing, 
but only that it had seen a clever one. Perhaps it did 
not feel that it had seen a play at all; but that was 
principally because it had not been moved. One could 
not feel emotional sympathy with the crazy cashier; and 
yet he was the swle figure which persisted from scene 
to scene. The other persons were merely accidental. 
They were there for exemplary purposes. One did not 
know them. They were rot meant to be known. They 
had their effect upon the cashier, showed a fresh rotten- 
ress, and were gone. This forced everything beck upon 
the central figure, and as Mr. Brember Wills appeared 
to play this part with skill, it must be supposed that 
the author had not made the cashier humanly 
interesting. Probably Herr Kaiser intended only to 
make him typical; but in that case the weakness of the 
play is shown afresh, because nothing which is only 
typical can make any appeal to the emotions. The 
result was a cold liardness of treatment which went ill 
with the cry of wounded idealism which one micht inf: 
the play, under its bitterness, to be. This is sentimen- 
tality inside out. The play had no more reality as a 
picture of life than a series of sharply drawn outline 
sketches would have. It did not even compose. 

Neverthe! oss. From Morn to Midnight’’ was verv 
much more deserving of production than anvthing 
recently givea by the Stage Society, and on the whole it 
was well done. Mr. Wills failed in the passages—e.y., 
in the field of snow—-where a greater poetical sense 
might have keyed his part higher; but he was admirable 
elsewhere, both in the scenes of which I have spoken 
and in his rendering of the first onset of passion. The rest 
of the cast was kept busy with changes of part, which 
must have been as amusing to the actors as they were 
to the audience; and the settings were simple and 
appropriate throughout 


s a callousness. 


Frank SWInNeERTON, 


Hetters to the Editor. 


MR. BENNETT AND MR. GARVICE’S WORK. 

Sir,—Mr. Bennett considers that I have left the point, 
but wherever I may have gone he has followed me. There- 
fore I should like to return to the main issue, which is one 
of sufficient literary and public 
another letter. 

The real point, in Mr. Bennett's own words, is that “ he 
objects to ‘ Wayfarer’s’ ‘ superior attitude’ towards Charles 
Garvice’s work, which, he maintains, is no worse than 
plenty of work taken quite seriously by THE Nation, the 
‘ Atheneum,’ and the ‘Times Literary Supplement.’” 

When the point is stated thus there is no choice save 
to call upon Mr. Bennett for proof. I do not see how this 
can be avoided. Mr. Bennett must give examples of novels 
as bad as Garvice’s which are taken seriously by THE 
Nation. That is a matter with which the literary editor of 
THE NATION is intimately concerned, and I have no doubt 
that he would be curious to see the evidence. As editor of 
the “ Atheneum ’’ I should be equally curious to discover 
what instances Mr. Bennett would bring forward in the case 
which intimately concerns me. But in these pages the issue 
must be narrowly kept to THe Nation. Mr. Bennett surely 
has the evidence at his finger ends, for I dare not suspect 
him of hasty generalization, though I confess that I am 
doubtful whether the evidence will be convincing. 

However this may be, I think that the question is a 
larger one than that of the critical consistency of THE 
Nation. At the worst THE Nation has taken seriously some 
artistically worthless novels—though this has still to be 
proved and proved in pari materia, that is, not in the case 
of a first novelist whose work is by a good custom generously 
treated, but in the case of a novelist with a considerable 
production behind him. What I am anxious to know is 
why Mr. Bennett objects to “‘ Wayfarer’s’ superior attitude” 
towards novels which Mr. Bennett admits to have been 
artistically worthless. In what case is the superior attitude 
better justified? Where is the occasion for protest? Mr. 
Bennett, as one to whom the “ Quarterly ’’ motto is dear— 
juder damnatur cum nocens absolvitur—might fairly have 
objected that THe Nation had praised other artistically 
worthless authors while condemning Garvice. But this is 
not what Mr. Bennett did. He appeared as Garvice’s 
champion. When I intervene with the harmless and rather 
commonplace suggestion that to write artistically worthless 
novels is not worth while, Mr. Bennett turns and says: 
“Oh, but it is,” and talks of “ the pleasure given to naive 
millions.” 

Now I suggest that Mr. Bennett is in this disingenuous. 
What can he mean by “worth while’? How “ worth 
while’? in any sense that would make ‘‘ Wayfarer’s’ 
superior attitude’ unfair? Socially “worth while”? 
“ Wayfarer’s ”’ case and my own is that the giving of such 
artistically worthless pleasure to the naive millions is socially 
pernicious. Mr. Bennett may deny it; it may, less conceiv- 
ably, not be true. But even then “ Wayfarer” was not 
unfair. 

In order that the point may not be lost again through 
Mr. Bennett’s (not “ Wayfarer’s’’) “bravura in the use of 
the red herring’? I repeat it. 1 want to know why Mr. 
Bennett champions an artistically worthless novelist against 
‘ Wayfarer’s”’ condemnation, J! cannot believe it was in 
order to expose the critical inconsistency of THE Nation, for 
Mr. Bennett would have had no difficulty in making it cleai 
that that was his point. Therefore. J am left to conclude 
that in Mr. Bennett’s opinion the giving of pleasure to the 
naive millions by such novels as Mr. Garvice’s is somehow 
in itself a creditable activity. That I cannot understand, 
nor admit. That is why I intervened in the debate to express 
my regret that Mr. Bennett should lend his literary prestige 
to a view which seems to me, as to “ Wayfarer,” pernicious. 

Mr. Bennett is welcome to the points he has scored off 
me personally; they are unimportant beside the larger 
question. Moreover, they reduce to one: the detection of 
a logical error in a form of speech sanctified by usage. The 
fact, however, remains that Dickens, Scott, and Byron had 
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infinitely more literary conscience than the corresponding 
popular writers of to-day. I did nct mean literary conscience 
in the precise Flaubertian sense—that is something of a 
disease—but in the general sense, by which a writer, no 
matter how popular, feels a responsibility to his calling, and 
does not do violence to it in order to add another more naive 
million to the millicns to whom he already gives pleasure. 
In other words, I hold that the most popular writers of the 
early nineteenth century had other and better aims than 
those who hold relatively the same position to-day, whose 
deliberate purpose seems to be to provide those naive millions 
with a pleasure strictly analgous to : at so many of Mr. 
Garvice’s readers find in eating chocolate creams. The 
pleasures, I may add, are felt to be associated, and are 
generally combined.—Yours, &c., 
J. Mrppieton Murry. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BIOGRAPHY. 

Sin,—The task of writing my father’s biography has 
been undertaken by Mr. J. L. Garvin. May I ask you to 
call the attention of your readers to this fact and to say 
that I shall be greatly obliged if anyone with original 
material will place it at Mr. Garvin’s disposition? 

All letters and papers will be carefully treated, copied, 
and returned. It is expected that the biography will be 
completed within two years. and anyone with material 
should kindly comraunicate with Mr. Garvin as soon as 
possible at 9, Greville Place, N.W. 6.—Yours, &c., 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


BARRACK SCHOOLS IN WORKHOUSES. 

Sirn,—We desire to call the attention of your readers to 
a method of dealing with Poor Law children which is being 
pressed upon some Boards of Guardians. 

The Ministry of Health is rightly reinforcing Article 4 
of the Poor Law Institutions Order of 1913—suspended 
during the war—which requires the removal from work- 
houses of normal children over three years of age. In con- 
sequence, Boards of Guardians, who neglected to remove 
children from workhouses before the war, now find them- 
selves faced with difficulty in providing for them, owing to 
the lack of existing accommodation and the high cost of 
building. 

The suggestion is being made that one workhouse in a 
district should be emptied of adult inmates and the children 
from several neighbcring Unions gathered into it, so creating 
a barrack school in a workhouse. For instance, it is pro- 
posed to collect the boys and girls from five West Cornish 
Unions, numbering 180 to 200, into the Truro Workhouse, 
those from six Wilts. and one Hants. Unions into Marl- 
borough Workhouse, and those from five Devon and two 
Cornish Unions into the workhouse at Holsworthy. 

We protest against such a travesty of the spirit of the 
Order, which sought to secure the removal of children from 
workhouse life and surroundings. It is true that under the 
proposed scheme they would be free from the sometimes 
contaminating influences of adult workhorse inmates, but 
the dullness, monotony, and isolation of institutional life 
will be theirs even more markedly than when in the ordinary 
workhouse, from which at least they went out to the 
elementary schools, and sometimes to the Sunday schools, 
Bands of Hope, &c., of the neighborhood. Under this 
retrograde scheme the children will have to be taught within 
the workhouse building, in rooms never meant for 
educational purposes. 

A workhouse cannot be converted into a home by merely 
changing its name; large buildings and institutional disci- 
pline of work and play will not make up to a child for 
separation from family life and the interests born of 
affection. 

It is said that these would be only temporary arrange- 
ments, but experience proves that institutions, once 
established, take root and become difficult to break up. 

Many Guardians, to their honor, are much opposed to 
this suggestion, and some Boards have refused to take part 
in it. 

In spite of the difficulties which now confront them, it 
is still possible for each Board of Guardians to provide in 





individual ways for its own group of children, by better 
paid and extended boarding-out, by the emigration to 
Canada of suitable children through accredited agencies, by 
increased out-relief to widowed mothers to enable them to 
keep their children with them, by the establishment of 
small homes—a course still possible where Guardians will 
take the necessary trouble—and by the use of small homes 
already established in other Unions. 

We frankly admit these methods will entail much more 
trouble than the collection of children into one workhouse, 
but the creation of resourceful, independent, self-respecting 
citizens cannot be accomplished without pains.—Yours, &c., 
(Signed) LYTTON, 

Henry BENTINCE, 
Lewis Hastam, > 
GEORGE TOULMIN, \ 
ALBERT SPICER, \ 
Beresrorp V. MELVILLE, f 
Henrietta O. BARNETT, 
State Children’s Association, 


53, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Chairman. 


Vice-Chairmen. 


Hon. Treasurers. 


Hon. Secretary. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


£ sd 
Amount already acknowledged in THE Nation 674 14 7 
H. BD. L, si ; 138 0 0 
Bedales School 7 0 8 
aa oe bie ade 5 0 0 
Rutland Free Church Council = aie 5 0 6 
Collected by Alfred Smith, Esq. (Oakham) 314 8 
H. Bagenal _ one M 20 0 
N. Bagenal 1 @ 0 
* Glenholme ” ied 
A. ©. BR. 1 0 0 
¥. oe _— 3 xa me 3 160 
Anon. ... 8 10 9 


The Editor acknowledges, with many thanks, receipt of 
the above sums, which have been forwarded to the Hon. 
Treasurer, at 12, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 2. 


Poetrp. 


THE POMEGRANATE. 
Wen Autumn’s eyes are moist with tears, 
Her golden robes worn thin, 
So that white flesh peeps out among the strands 
Stained and withering, 
Her late fruit grows 
Midst olive leaves 
On the cold boughs. 


A draught of blood 

Cased in a green-gold shell, 

The blood of Autumn’s heart— 
And Winter takes it for his orb, 
Sign of his icy majesty. 


_It grows in Hades too, 

And tastes 

Still of Persephone’s sweet mouth ; 
Grows by the corpse-pale asphodels, 
And the smoke-colored, scentless roses 
Of dim Dis. 


It is a lover’s fruit, 
For Pluto plucked it for his tender bride 


Then bite it, eat it, 

When bewildered skies 

Torn by the cruel winds 

Weep and bemoan the passing of their queen. 


Winter shall hold your heart, 

And all the sun-swept vale, 

Until Spring 

Hurries her flowers through the melting snow. 
EpwarpD STORER. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGuHrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘A Short History of Morals.” By the Rt. Hon. J. M. 
Robertson. (Watts & Co. 18s.) 
‘Thoughts on the Union between England and Scotland.”’ 


By Dr. A. V. Dicey and Professor R. S. Rait. (Mac- 
millan. 16s.) 
‘ Dupleix and Clive: The Beginnings of Empire.’’ By Henry 
Dodwell. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
“Father Maturin..’ A Memoir, with seleeted Letters. By 
: Maisie Ward. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
‘“Cricket Reminiscences.” By P. F. Warner. (Grant 
Richards. 15s.) 
+ * * 


Turre has been a discussion in a well-known newspaper 
recently about the religious poetry of England, and after a 
deployment of light forces, a reconnaissance upon Mount Ida, 
the scouting party returned with the information that the 
We 
may grant the latter; the dearth of religious poetry to-day is 
too obvious for comment, and, except for ‘“ The Song of 
there have been practically no religious poems of 


religious patch was infertile and ovt of cultivation. 


Honor,”’ 
permanent value written for one would not like to say how 
We do not believe in anything nowadays— 


many years. 


except a grotesquely perverted Darwinism—and the new 
religion sketched by Dean Inge in the “ Sunday Times” a 
fortnight ago is very far from either poetic or general accept- 


ance. Our poetry is as barren of belief as our politics. 


x * * 


Bur to assert that England has been poor in religious 
poetry in the past is so incredible a statement that it is 
small wonder it attracts some credulity. One can, in fact, 
hardly get away from religious poetry, for the simple reason 
that the English, on the whole, have been the most religious 
of peoples in Europe. From Cedmon, who wrote his “ Song of 
Honor,” when he left the noisy restaurant for a silent church 
of night lit over by its myriads of candles, down to Francis 
Thompson, fleeing as vainly as Acteon from his Hound, 
English poetry, with but two breaks in the continuity, has 
been persistently religious. Chaucer was perhaps mostly a 
jolly old pagan, but, like Skelton, he was forced to lead a 
double life and play the pied piper, now worldly, now devout. 
But our early poetry, from Middle English down to the 
Renaissance, is saturated with religious feeling, which is a 
totally different thing from the perfunctory rite of Church 
observance. The anonymous ‘‘ Hymn to the Virgin” : 


** Of one that is so fayr and bright 
Velut maris stella, 
Brighter than the day is light, 
Parens et puella, 
Ie crie to the, thou see to me, 
Levedy, prey thi Sone for me, 
Tam pia 
That ie mote come to thee 
Maria ;’ 
the unapproachable carol : — 
“I sing of a maiden 
That is makeles; 
King of all kings 
To her son she ches; ” 
to the buffoonery of the Miracle Plays are really all in one 
notation. Heaven was a familiar green field to these early 
poets, and its grass and flowers hit against your legs as you 
walked it in the most matter-of-fact way. 
+ * * 
It is, indeed, impossible for us moderns ever to recapture 
that sense of the heavenly-concrete our old poete—like the 
child of the Intimations—possessed, but it thrills us as perhaps 





the generation that sang the carols and could not banish 
divinity to skiey hydros and Greenland’s icy mountains were 
not thrilled by it. The anthropomorphic idea of God really 
moved our ancestors, nor could they see any division between 
the mysterious and the homely and particular. Elizabethan 
poetry, on the other hand, is not religious. The delightfully 
friendly and intimate relations with God were no more, and 
as yet there was nothing to put in their place. But there 
were exceptions—notably Raleigh, Sidney, Drummond, 
Campion, and especially Spenser, whose “Hymne of 
Heavenly Love”’ anticipates Dean Inge’s article, which itself 
accepts the Darwinian reading of the universe :— 
“Before this world’s great frame, in which all things 

Are now contained, found any being-place, 

Enflitting time could wag his eyas wings 

Around that mighty bound which doth embrace 

The rolling spheres, and parts their hours by space, 

That High Eternal Power, which now doth move 

In all these things, moved in itself by love.”’ 
Religion begins to extend its reign beyond the kingdom of 
man and one might almost say that from this date forward 
Man began to lose his capital letter. 


* * * 


Tue century of Vaughan and Milton hardly needs com- 
ment. Even Herrick is affected by that “ holy amorousness, 
holy covetousness, holy ambition,” as Donne calls it, to con- 
ceive an infinite excellence and to unriddle “ the meaning 
of all that is unexplained and inexplicable in the universe, 
the impulse of our conscience towards the infinite, towards 
eternity, towards unlimited knowledge and love.” But the 
time was premature and the mind grew weary of the liberal 
search for knowledge. The eighteenth century was content 
to abide beneath its polished shell and to confine its observa- 
tions, a bland and self-confident mollusc, to the immediate 
objects of its range. It was the age of Thomas Ken, Byrom, 
Wesley, Philip Skelton, Thomas Oliver, Michael Bruce, 
Philip Doddridge, Watts, Cerick, Newton, and many 
another hymnaster, if the word be forgiven. But though we 
are on earth again, we walk or crawl it with shut eyes. The 
fatal loss of the eighteenth century in poetry in its Separation 
of the abstract from the concrete. Failing to see the object 
clearly as object, they could never discover the mystery in 
it. The eighteenth century did not ignore the importance 
of the abstract. But they felt it must be expressed not by 
the concrete, but by generalization. So the Muse, who finds 
no security for her feet upon painted clouds, departed from 
them. The eighteenth-century hymn-writers (1 except 


Smart, of course, who preserved the tradition) simply 


abolished both poetry and religion. 
7 - * 
Ir was just as well, for they paved the way for Blake, 


Shelley, and Wordsworth, the greatest religious poets of our 
whole literature. 


The revolution was indeed complete. Not | 


only was the anthropomorphic idea killed dead by it, but an | 


astounding new principle was formulated. Poetry was 
religion ; if it was not religion, it was not poetry. Naturally, 
the generation that followed them have not yet been able to 
stomach that. It took several thousands of years for the 
horse’s three toes to become one hoof; it will assuredly take 
time enough for us to discover exactly what religion is. But 
it will come, if there is anything left of us, just as surely 
as will come the next step in the evolution of the mind. Some 
day it will be said: “ Science is religion ; if it is not religion, 
it is not science.”” So, in the end, we shall perhaps come 
back to our trinity, now left high and dry in the churches. 
Poetry (or art), religion, and science—three in one and one 
in three. 


H. J. M. 
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Reviews. 


JOHN ZOFFANY. 


“John Zoffany, R.A.: His Life and Works. By Lady 
VICTORIA MANNERS and Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. 
(Lane. £7 7s.) 


‘THIs is a most commendable volume, sensible in its criticism, 
sane in its outlook upon the world in which the artist 
energized, indefatigable and successful in its unresting 
endeavor to trace to their lairs Zoffany’s pictures, and 
magnificent in its reproductions of more than one hundred 
and fifty of them. Taste and industry are visible throughout 
its three hundred and thirty-one pages. Indeed, a mere 
extraneous person like the present writer who has always 
acted on Carlyle’s advice, and perambulated his picture 
galleries “ mostly in silence,’ picking up wherever he could 
by the way (after the fashion of old Mrs. Linnet in “ Janet's 
Repentance ’ when engaged in the perusal of a “ Religious 
Biography ”) any adventures or repartees recorded of the 
painters, whose works are there exposed, and always anxious, 
after the manner of the reviewing tribe, to exhibit, on his 
own account, a little ‘ outside ” information, cannot but find 
the industry of these editors not a little provoking. Nothing 
has escaped them. They have swept inte their capacious 
net all I heretofore knew of Zoffany. Even the stray and 
single references to him in such books as Jerdan’s “ Auto- 


biography ’’ and Cyrus Redding’s “ Literary Recollections,”’ 
to say nothing of Smith’s “ Book for a Rainy Day,” Nichols’ 
‘‘ Anecdotes,” and Henry Angelo’s “ Reminiscences,” are all 


to be found somewhere in these pages. In fact, itisimpossible 
to write about Zoffany outside this volume, whilst if you 
have no need to write about him, but only wish to see his 
work and study his methods, you can do both inside it, at 
your leisure. 

Dr. Williamson, in his short Introduction, makes out 
two great claims for Zoffany upon our attention :— 

“In his theatrical groups he hands down to posterity 
not merely the likeness, but also the mannerisms, customs, 
and stage environment of some of the greatest English actors 
in a way that has been done by no other English artist. 
This, as has been wisely said, though both Reynolds and 
Gainsborough have porirayed for us Garrick the man, it has 
been left for Zoffany to hand down to us Garrick the actor. 
Furthermore, Zoffany is almost the only artist of his period 
who hands down to us views of the intimate life of the 
people of his time. He represents them in their own rooms, 
surrounded by their own furniture and ornaments, engaged 
in amusement, or in eating and drinking, and he sets before 
us with loving devotion the very objects they possessed in 
such clear fashion that we can identify the very things and 
see for ourselves the whole scene as it appeared to the artist 
of the day. These two characteristics should be sufficient to 
entitle Zoffany to be regarded as a painter of no mean 
repute.” 

This is well said, and to examine the illustrations of 
this book (and we all ought to thank the Garrick Club for the 
relaxation of their rule and permitting copies of their collec- 
tion of Zoffany’s theatrical paintings to appear) is to prove 
it true. 

Dr. Williamson proceeds to say :— 

** Zoffany put right away from him the idea of classic 
drapery and classic arrangement that were so dear to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. é 
it was‘the family house, if gardens or a river the details 
were so carefully painted that the scene could be easily 
recognized. In consequence many of Zoffany’s best pictures 
not only give us the persons in the habit in which they lived, 
but also views of their houses, gardens, or farm- yards that 
are of unusual interest in the present day.”’ 


Between Hogarth and Zoffany there is a resemblance too 
obvious to be overlooked, although it is no doubt equally 
true tuat when you see a Hogarth you do not think of 
Zoffany, but. when you see a Zoffany it is hard not to be 
reminded of a Hogarth. 

Zoffany’s life here below, in some at least of its aspects, 
would have enchanted Mrs. Linnet, for it was full of 
movement and adventures, and of the “ most promising 
nouns” in Italy, England, and India. 

Zoffany’s father was a Bohemian Jew, and his son was 
bern in Frankfort-on-Main in 1725, and was frem the very 
first a draughtsman and a rare hand at a likeness. Like 
Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi, he— 


. If a house was to be introduced | 
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Drew men’s faces on his copybooks, 
Serawled them within the antiphonary’s margin, 
Joined legs and arms to the long music notes, 
Found nose and eyes and chin for A’s and B’ 8, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and noun.” 


The elder Zoffany, though he would hardly have recog- 
nized this Anglicized spelling of his patronymic, speedily 
recognized the bent of his boy, took him away from his 
pot-hooks, and set him down to clean the brushes and pal> tes 
in the studio of Michael Speer, a painter of religious and 
historical subjects, where he made such progress that before 
he was twelve years old he was painting draperies and 
embellishments on the “ furniture” pictures for which Speer 
was becoming well known. The young artist, however, before 
he was fourteen, made a bolt for Italy, taking with him as 
many of his father’s gold ducats as he could lay hands on. 
He fioated down the Danube on a raft, and having reached 
Vienna managed to make his way to Rome, where he sub- 
sisted for ten long years on his own hook by copying pictrres 
in the galleries and cautiously getting rid of his father’s gold 
ducats one by one. 

During this Roman period Zoffany, who in his early days 
was a Catholic, lodged in the Convent of the Buon’ Fratelli, 
to whom he was introduced by a cardinal. When twenty-one 
years old, hearing of the death of his father, Zoffany 
returned to Germany, taking up his abode in Coblenz, where 
he married the niece of a priest who had a little money of 
her own; but after two years in Germany he made up his 
mind to try England, where he and his wife arrived circa 
1761. The German wife made no long stay in London, but, 
deserting her husband (who was not a good one), returned to 
Germany taking with her what was left of her small fortune, 
and was in due course reported dead. In the meantime 
Zoffany himself was left penniless and was well-nigh starved, 
but what with painting the fronts of musical clocks for 
Rimbault (whose portrait he afterwards painted in fine style) 
and doing “ ghost” work for a hard taskmaster, Benjamin 
Wilson, the portrait painter, he managed to keep his head 
above water and in a lucky hour to make the acquaintance 
of David Garrick, “ the epitome of all that is pleasant in 
man.’’ It is needless to say that we are reminded in this 
book (of what otherwise I should have been glad to inform 
my readers) that Smith, in his “ Book for a Rainy Day,” tells 
us that he saw in Garrick’s house a portrait of Mrs. Garrick 
before her happy marriage painted in Germany by Zoffany, 
who, says Smith, “was one of her admirers.’’ It is a most 
delightful portrait and is here reproduced to gladden the eye. 

With the two Garricks for his friends, and great talents 
of his own, Zoffany’s troubles, save self-inflicted ones, were 
now over. 

The London Zoffany found awaiting him was already full 
of foreigners distinguished in the arts, most of whom were 
friends of the elder Angelo, the famous master of equitation 
and fencing, whose real names were Domenice Angelo 
Malevolte Tremomondo, and whose spacious house was 
always open to other foreigners of the artistic persuasion 
and to their English patrons. Bartolozzi and Cipriani were 
constant visitors, and so were Bach and Abel, one the 
pianist and the other the performer on that happily now 
obsolete instrument the viol-di-gamba. This Bach, though 
commonly called in Angelo’s “ Reminiscences ’’ Sebastian, 
was, in fact, Johann Christian Bach, the eleventh and youngest 
son of his more celebrated father. Bach and Abel were as 
inseparable as Bartolozzi and Cipriani, and as both Bach and 
Abel were great connoisseurs of pictures and prints they 
were only too glad to enjoy under the same hospitable roof 
the society of Gainsborough, whose frantic efforts on the 
fiddle, the guitar, and the flute afforded them the most 
exquisite enjoyment. 

Bach used to encourage Gainsborough in these attempts 
by cries of “ Bravo!” whilst the deluded painter would 
exclaim : ‘ Now for Purcell! Now a specimen of old Byrd!” 
“Dat is debilish fine,” cried Bach. ‘‘ Now for a touch of 
Kent and old Henry Lawes,” added Gainsborough ; and then 
Bach’s patience would wear out and he would cry: “ Now 
dat is too pad—dere is no law by goles! why the gombany 
is to listen to your murder of all these ancient gomposers ”’ ; 
and getting up from his chair he would run his fingers 
rattling along all the keys, and pushing the painter from his 
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seat would sit down in his place and flourish voluntaries as 
if inspired (‘‘ Reminiscences of Henry Angelo,” I., p. 185). 
Of this delightful company Zoffany, not all at once, but 
soon, was made free. 

As for the King and the Royal Family, never was there 
so well educated and foreign a Court. The Prince of Wales 
received landscape-drawing from Alexander 
Cozens, a Russian; Biachio Rebecca, an Italian, taught the 
Princesses to draw the human figure and to etch on copper. 
John Gresse, a Swiss, pleasingly nicknamed “ Jack Grease” 
because of his obesity, and of whom Zoffany once produced 
in peculiar circumstances “a lightning sketch,” gave the 
Queen instructions in the style of Cipriani. A Flemish 
artist, Rustan, taught the Princesses to draw heads, hands, 
and feet in chalk, whilst Bach was music master to the 
Queen, and M. Denoyes dancing-master to the Royal Family. 
The Princess Elizabeth alone exhibited great talent. (See 
Angelo, Vol. I., 194.) 

We must not linger too lovingly over this veritable 
Royal Academy. 


lessons in 


By 1764 Zoffany had made such progress in his profession 
as to be able to remove to that fashionable artistic quarter, 
the Piazza, Covent Garden, where he dwelt in amity and 
close alliance with the once celebrated painter, John 
Hamilton Mortimer, a man whose somewhat turbulent ortho- 
doxy is in some of its manifestations a little reminiscent of 
Anthony Trollope, and with Richard Wilson, whose fame 
as a landscape painter is now so well established. It is sad 
to have to that Zoffany and Wilson at last 
quarrelled over a counterfeit presentment of a pot of porter 
into the picture of the Royal 
Academicians in a somewhat too close proximity to Wilson's 
elbow and red nose. 


1 
rememovel 


roduced for mer’s 


Zofiany also cultivated some more useful and perhaps 
He painted Lord Barrington’s 
portrait, and was by his sitter introduced to Lord Bute, who 
took him into the Royal Closet where he found a Monarch 
almost as devoted to the theatre as was Zoffany himself and 
with a greater knowledge of stage history. King George 
seems to have taken to Zoffany who. between the years 1768- 
1773, painted all the members 


less quarrelsome friends. 


f the Royal Family in various 
His famous picture of the Life School 
of the Royal Academy also belongs to this period. 


groups and costumes. 

Zoffany was a restless fellow, fond of movement, adven- 
and was very nearly dispatched with 
Captain Cook on board the * Resolution” (460 tons) to go 

search of an imaginary great Southern Con- 
His destiny was not the Antarctic Ocean, but Italy, 
where he was sent at the Royal expense to paint. It must 
have been great fun for the painter to return as the Queen’s 
Painter to the beautiful land, where from twelve to twenty 
he had supported himself by drudgery and on the fruits of 
dishonesty. We read that in Florence he gave himself great 
airs and insisted upon the pictures in the T'ribuna being 
rehung to suit his ideas—but to enjoy the joke you must read 
the third chapter, entitled ‘“ Zoffany in Italy.” After 
Florence, Zoffany moved on to Rome, where J hope he 
revisited the Buon’ Fratelli, who had sheltered the runaway 
boy and forgot to make strict inquiries about the gold ducats. 
After Rome, Parma, and thence to Bologna, “ being every- 
where received with distinction and admitted into the 
Academies of each city. On his admission into the Academy 
of Parma he was acclaimed greater than Correggio.” Of 
course, Zoffany knew this was not true, but it must have 
been great fun all the same. 

Of Zoffany’s years in India (1785-1789) I have left 
myself no room to write. A full account of them, in which 
Lord Curzon is said to have taken a “vivid”’ interest, is 
given in the fifth chapter. Zoffany came back with a 
fortune, but on his way home had a stroke of paralysis from 
which he is said never really to have recovered. He con- 
tinued to produce until 1794, and died in 1810. He is buried 
in Kew Churchyard. 

I see I have never so much as mentioned the second 
Mrs. Zoffany, who, like her friend Mrs. Garrick, possessed 
the art of widowhood, for she did not die until 1832. You 
may read of her in the life of that old miser Nollekens, 
written by a disappointed legatee. the same Mr. Smith, the 
author of “ A Book for a Rainy Day.” Zoffany knew both 
Nollekens and Dr. Johnson, and it was the latter who said 


ture anit big tees, 


a-Sailing in 


tinent. 





of the former: “ Well, Sir, I think my friend Joe Nollekens 
can chop out a head with any of them.” We have too few 
specimens of Johnson's art criticism. I wish we had his 
opinion of Zoffany, to whom he sat for his portrait. Zoffany 
painted Jane Austen in 1794. In parting company, much 
too soon, with this capacious volume we can safely recom- 
mend it, not indeed to artists and art critics, whom it would 
be both dangerous and impertinent to approach, but to all 
lovers of a good picture-book, and especially to my own 
clan of miscellaneous readers who will find on almost every 
page, quite outside the technical business, something much 
to their minds, either actually informative or agreeably 
reminiscent. 


A. B. 


A REVIVAL IN THE TROPICS. 


‘A Brazilian Mystic: Being the Life and Miracles of 
Antonio Conselheiro.” By R. 8. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
(Heinemann. 15s.) 

* THis kind of book,” says Mr. Cunninghame Graham, “is 
bound to find its way, and shortly, to an old bookstall, there 
to be sold with other bargains for a penny, after the fashion 
of the sparrows in the Holy Scriptures, for it treats of 
unfamiliar people and of a life unknown and unsuspected by 
the general.’ He regards the prospect with composure. 
* He who writes a book, writes for his own peculiar pleasure, 
and if not he had far better abstain from writing.”” And one 
can real in every page the “ peculiar pleasure’ of the 
author, in his writing of such an extraordinary nineteenth 
century tale. It gives him everything in narration which 
delights him: a religious mystic, followers fanatic, 
savage, swayed by ecstatic emotion, faithful to death: fierce 
fighting in the interior of Brazil, remote, sullen, estranged : 
the whole tale of such a kind as to enable him to accompany 
it with sad, pitiful, ironic comments on the folly of gods 
and men. Mr. Cvnninghame Graham is telling a good 
story. He is revealing one special chapter in the long 
history of mystical upheavals. He is showing the ajspear- 
ince of a Saint who is always <listurbing until suppressed 
by the sane government of to-day. 


5 
He describes in masterly 
over a 


touches the Sertao—wild 
plateau covered with thorny 
rees and scrub, sparsely peopled with a race mostly of 
nixed descent, Portuguese and Indian. These vary lives 
of habitual violence with periods of passionate religious 
revival. To these appeared Antonio Maciel, subsequently 
valled Conselheiro (the Councillor). At first and for many 
years he wandered through the country an anchorite-ascetic, 
silent, unapproachable. ‘He was not mad, and yet not 
altogether sane, but probably just on that borderland in 
which dwell saints and visionaries, and all those folk who 
feel they have a mission to declare, a world to save, and a 
vague Deity they have to glorify.” He attracted followers 
in his wanderings. He set them to the task of restoring 
churches. He prophesied the approaching destruction of 
the world, to be preceded by terrible calamities (this was in 
1896—he did not live to see his prophecy fulfilled). The 
Church stirred up the Government against him on the 
petition of the clergy, who asserted that their Holy Faith was 
suffering “ through the proceedings of one Antonio Maciel, 
who is trying to convince the people that he is the Holy 
Ghost.” But the Government wisely left him alone until 
he declared war upon it, at the coming of the revolution to 
Brazil, when he collected all his followers at a little town, 
Canudos, on the river Vasa Barris in the Sertao, north of 
Bahia, and commenced building a huge church amongst the 
maze of mud dwellings. The atmosphere was of the Munster 
Anabaptists, or the early career of the Mahdi in the Soudan. 
Like the Egyptian Government, the Brazil authorities tried 
first persuasion, then inadequate force. One expedition 
after another started out to destroy this nest of disloyalty, 
mysticism, and immorality. They perished, like Hicks and 
Gordon, before one of the strongest combinations which 
inflame the curious minds of men. The early story of all 
such encounters, as Mr. Cunninghame Graham describes 
them, is always the same. Within, the disciples armed to 
the teeth, held that virtue was superfluous as the end of the 
world was fast approaching. Outside, the unfortunate 
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soldiers are being despatched to the war, “ delivered,’’ as the 
country people said, “like dumb oxen into the hands of our 
good Councillor” :— 

“The iown authorities gave a banquet to the officers. 
At this festivity the discourses, packed with allusions to 
‘our Brazilian mothers,’ our ‘ great and glorious land ’ and 
freedom, themes which with Little variation re-occur in 
every speech in South America, brought forth the usual 
cheers. Our Country, Glory, and Eternal Liberty, a 
goddess accountable for millions of ineptitudes in politics 
and in orations, were duly toasted. All agreed that in 
a week or two, or at the most a month, the expedition would 
return ‘bearing the laurels with their arms.’ It was the 
eneral conviction that victory was assured, and all looked 
orward to the time ‘when the barbarity which has been 
the scandal of our native land shall disappear and be 
succeeded by a reign of progress and of peace.’ All this, 
of course, as is the case in all such speeches and on such 
occasions, was to be brought about by blood, for blood is 
the baptismal water by which peace is secured.”’ 

After a series of such butcheries, in which the soldiers were 
slaughtered like sheep or perished of thirst and heat, the 
Government sent a strong force under its best soldier, with 
artillery to batter to pieces the great, unfinished church and 
the mud town. The revivalists fought like wild animals, in 
desperate resistance. They fought when the soldiers were 
in the streets, in trenches, in cellars, from house to house, 
giving and receiving no quarter, blind with mystic fervor 
and with blood. Men. women, and children fought on, 
though perishing of hunger, though the great church top- 
pled down over their heads, and their Saint who had 
encouraged them from its high, unfinished beams, perished 
with the temple which he had erected in preparation for 
the Second Advent. Month after month the pitiful conflict 
continued. The Government frequently offered terms of 
capitulation, but all such terms were relentlessly refused. 
“The prisoners refused to answer questions as to the 
condition of their town, even to save their lives. After 
refusal they were slain inexorably: but young and old alike 
refused their lives, saying they wished to follow their good 
Councillor to Heaven, of which they were assured.” At last, 
on the 5th of November, 1897, “all was as silent as the 
grave.” Canudos and all its inhabitants had perished. 
The conquerors on entering the city :— 

“ Under a covering of earth, im a grave shallow and 
dug in haste, after a search came on the body of Antonio 
Conselheiro. Dressed in his long blue tunic, his hands 
crossed piously, clasping a crucifix against his breast, 
he lay, waiting the coming of the King, that Don 
Sebastian, whom he believed should come to rule the | 
world in glory, blot out injustice, cast down the mighty, 
exalt the poor in spirit, giving them the world for 
their inheritance. Some of the faithful had placed some 
withered flowers upon his breast. His body lay upon a 





ragged piece of matting, and both his eyes were full of 
sand.” 
With such ironic vision Mr. Cunninghame Graham concludes 
his record of this obscure religious struggle in South 
America: waged only three and twenty years ago, when all 
Christendom was at peace. 





CONTINUITY. 


“A History of the Venerable English College, Rome.” 
By CARDINAL GASQUET. (Longmans, Green. 15s. net.) 


I wuo write these lines have never been in Rome. I have 
been at Perugia, at Assisi, at Siena, at Orvieto, but never 
at Rome: Orvieto is but sixty miles from the Sacred City. 
I was there in 1900, with a friend who had wished to pass 
the two or three days spent there in Rome itself. I carried 
my point (of seeing Orvieto instead of getting a flying 
glimpse of Rome) and have regretted it ever since. The 
theory was that one could go to Rome at any time—alack !— 
and that the present holiday must be given to the Tuscan and 
Umbrian towns. The friend was one of those over whom 
Rome—the City itself—exercises an unbounded fascination, 
to whom it is not one place out of many, but the true Rest 
and Home of the Spirit. What is the secret of this immense 
attraction felt by so many people? Not so much, one sup- 
poses, its antiquity, the mere duration of time, as the sense 





it gives of continuity, of succession in human things. The 
thought of human continuance through great stretches | 
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of time is overwhelming. It pierces one with an ever-fresh 
amazement that, say, in the eleventh century, in some town 
of Languedoc, a living, breathing crowd should have heard 
a real live jongleur declaim the Song of Roland, or that in 
the dim-lit streets of medieval Siena moving, speaking 
figures of flesh and blood should have looked up at the night 
sky and seen the familiar moon. Anything that binds the 
ceaselessly passing generations together, that brings these 
far-off people into touch with us, or with things and people 
of our own day, that gives us a thread to take hold of which 
they once held in their hands, is of the most absorbing 
interest. 

This, of course, is pre-eminently what Rome does. The 
English College at Rome of which the story is told in great 
detail in Cardinal Gasquet’s very interesting and valuable 
book, may be taken as the symbol of the reciprocal action, 
the mutual commerce that there was between Rome and 
England from the earliest times. The “ Venerable College,” 
which was established by Pope Clement XIII. at the end of 
the sixteenth century—1579 is the actual date of its foun- 
dation—was the successor of a Hostel for English pilgrims 
dating from the fourteenth century, and this had replaced a 
similar one erected six centaries before. The original founda- 
tion was the Schola Anglorum made by Ina, King of Wessex, 
in 725. Great numbers of the English before his time had 
made the ‘Rome journey.” The first to have done so is 
said to have been St. Wilfrid in 654. (There is, by the way, 
a festival called “ Wilfrid Saturday ”’ still observed every 
year at Ripon, at the beginning of August, when a repre 
sentative of St. Wilfrid, in cope and mitre, parades the town 
on horseback, a peasant of the period holding his bridle). 
Cedwalla had visited Rome before Ina, and Ethelwulf did 
so after him. The latter brought with him his son Alfred, 
who remained in the City a whole year. From these early 
days there was a permanent English colony in Rome. 

One cannot attempt to follow the fortunes of this earlier 
establishment. We pass on to the circumstances which led 
to the foundation of the Hospice of the Most Holy Trinity 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury on the spot where the 
Venerable English College now stands. Its erection resulted 
from the Papal Jubilee of 1350. With the loss of the Holy 
Land, Rome had become more than ever the great pilgrimage 
place and centre of Catholic devotion. In 1350 the pilgrims 
from all nations are said to have numbered a million. A 
new street, still called the Via dei Pellegrini, was built for 
their accommodation. Many, by the*way, seem to have made 
the whole journey by sea. Their sufferings were a favorite 
theme of medieval pleasantry. In one poem the Captain is 
made to say :— 

‘** Hale the bowe lyne! Now rere the shete, 

Cooke, make redy anon our mete, 

Our pylgrims have no lust to ete, 

I pray God send them rest.” 
Even when the goal of pilgrimage was reached the pilgrims 
seem to have found little rest, at any rate, in a bodily sense. 
“Many of those,” we are told, “ that dwell in the neighbor- 
hood of the basilica of St. Peter, force pilgrims and visitors 
to Rome to take lodgings in their houses. Moreover, what 
is worse, if pilgrims and visitors have taken up their abode 
elsewhere, these people drag them forth and compel them 
against their will to lodge in their houses.” One may ques- 
tion whether even this might not be preferable to the impos- 
sibility of getting “taken in” at all, which one has 
sometimes known to result from the coincidence of immense 
crowds and insufficient accommodation on the more secular 
occasions of modern days. However, it was to remedy this 
state of affairs that the new English Hospice was founded 
in 1362. 

Right up to the Reformation the tide of English pilgrims 
and travellers flowed to Rome. Again and again one comes 
across the venerated names of good old English worthies. 
John Colet, the famous Dean of St. Paul’s, was enrolled as 
a child as a member of a Confraternity in connection with 
the Hospice. Dr. Thomas Linacre, the founder of the College 
of -Physicians in England, was one of its officials in 1491. 
But the time of the great change was at hand. Cardinal 
Gasquet writes :— 

“The defection of the King from the Church naturally 
changed the status of the English Hospice in Rome. One 
large source of revenue—the contributions collected in 
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| Advertisement and Business are still on the verge of adolescence, still 


sentime ntalist once wrote in a pretty girl’s album. 

(There is, unfortunately, no record of the pretty girl’s strictly private 
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From 1903, to 1903, it increased 500 per cent.; from 1909 to 1919, 
it increased 1,000 per cent., or 5,000 per cent. since the first year. 

not have been achieved without advertising. nor could it 
even then have been achieved without unique, subtle, and artistic 
ing. I do not ask you to forgive the ego, it is simply the fruits of the 
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These figures interest me—now and again—because 
development 
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assertion made in the Press Club recently that 
“Clever but of no commercial value.” 


and the process of the commercial side of Business and 
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Sugland for its support—was immediately cut off, and the 
constant flow of pilgrims came to an end, at least for a time. 
From the date of the breach with the Holy See, the Hospice 
in Rome became for many years rather a refuge for the 
exiles for the Faith than a hospital for the poor, the sick, 
and travellers.’ 


’ 


Much more than the character of the English Hospice was 
changed in the sixteenth century. One cannot help thinking 
that Catholicism itself, no doubt necessarily, to a great 
extent lost its humanitas, its large contact wth all human 
things, and became something technical, controversial. The 
European division was perhaps at its acutest point at the 
date of the foundation of the actual Venerable College. From 


within its walls came forth the “ English Martyrs.” Its 
prayer was “© bone Jesu, converte Angliam.” St. Philip 
Neri—* Pippo buono’ as the Roman populace called him— 


used to cry out as he met the students in the streets, 
“ Salvete, flores martyrum.” The goal set before these 
young men was to die for the Faith in England. One may 
quote a page or two from the Martyrology of the College. 
The first student to lay down his life was Ralph Sherwin :— 
‘‘ Having received sentence of death, in company with 
thirteen others, he was, on the first of December, placed on 
a sledge or hurdle with Briant (Father Campion being 
place d on another by himself) and dragged through the 
streets to Tyburn. Campion having been executed, the 
hangman, as if to terrify him, seized upon him with his 
blood-stained hands saying, ‘Come, Sherwin, and take your 
reward.’ Sherwin turned to him with a _ smiling 
countenance, embraced him, kissing his gory hands. The 
bystanders were so moved by this that they compelled the 
Sheriff to let him speak. He therefore took his stand on the 
ladder and made a most powerfull address to the people, 
wherein he amazed all by the fervent expression of his 
interior joy. He blessed them, forgave everyone, prayed 
for all. . . . Finally, his neck being in the noose, he con- 
tinued till his last breath to exclaim in tones of unspeakable 
joy and with a cheerful countenance, * Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, be 

to me Jesus.’ ”’ 





‘Laden with 
irons he was cast into a darksome dungeon, yet his soul was 
free.” This, by the way, is no doubt the origin of those 
lines of Faber’s :— 
‘Our fathers chained in dungeons dark 
Were still in heart and conscience free.’ 


Of Sherwin the sixteenth-century writer says, 


Nothing is ever said in the world that does not come from 
something that has been said before. There are verses of 
Wordsworth and Keats and Tennyson that have sprung 
directly from some fountain cf melody centuries old. 

One other martyrological quotation. Cardinal Gasquet 
says :— 

‘“‘ Joseph Lampton suffered a savage and most horrible 
butchery at Newcastle-on-Tyne, July 27th, 1592, being cut 
down while still alive, and a felon from the prison, as a 
ransom for his own life, was appointed to carry out the 
barbarous task of disembowelling and quartering the 
martyr. In the midst of his barbarous task he was filled 
with horror at what he was doing, and refused at all costs 
to continue. The sheriff was obliged to seek for another 
whilst the sufferer still living continued to endure with 
courage and patience a torment which shocked all present. 
At length a butcher from a neighboring village was 
brought who completed the ripping-up and disembowelling.”’ 

As we contemplate the deeds wrought by the constituted 
authorities, the guardians of law and order, and exponents 
of loyalty, patriotism, and religion—deeds much the same in 
every age, with a variety only of circumstance and plausible 

y well feel thankful for the natural 
goodness of the unsophisticated common people, and ior the 
human heart so often, as here, found beating in the breast 
of a “felon.”” One understands too (if one may say so without 
irreverence) how it was that the Founder of the Faith found 
Himself so much more at home with the disreputable clasees 
than with the patricts and religionists of His day. 

I know that it is possible to exhibit these meek sufferers 
in a very different light (‘I like Catholics as a persecuted 
minority,” I remember once hearing it said), but I confess 
that for my own part I cannot read their story without feel- 
ing my whole mind flooded with an irresponsible sympathy. 
It is hard, too, not to sympathize with those Englishmen 
who, when for the great mass of their countrymen the old 
attraction was changed into (or perhaps only disguised as) 
repulsion, carried on the old tradition of intercourse and 
familiarity with Rome. They, the derided and persecuted 


justification—we ma 





members of an “ un-English ” sect, must have felt themselves 
more English than ever, the true Englishmen, the heirs of 
Wilfrid and Alfred, of Colet and Linacre. Be all this as 
it may, one is glad te find that life in the English College 
was not without its amenities. In 1595 the College was 
heavily in debt. The following is quoted from the report of 
the investigating Cardinal :— 


“One source of heavy yearly expense to the College is 
that on days of recreation at the Vigia (once a week in 
spring and twice in summer) dinners are given of many 
courses and to many guests, for the fathers and the students 
often invite externs. ‘Ihe two aunual festivals of the 
College are the Most Holy Trinity and Si. Thomas of 
Canterbury, on which days musicians are hired at a cost of 
over 100 scudi; grand dinuers are provided for them and 
for more than two hundred other guests; so that on these 
days the College spends more than 300 seudi.”’ 

There were at this time in the College forty-seven students, 
eight fathers, and nineteen servants. All through the seven- 
teenth century the College kept up its tradition of hospitality. 
Milton, Evelyn, Harvey (the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood) were all entertained there. 

When the French took pessession of Rome in 1798 the 
College ceased to exist. It was reopened in 1818 under the 
presidency of Bishop Gradwell. The face of this ecclesiastic 
as shown in his porirait, all piety and benevolence, a good 
deal of shrewdness mixed with its holy simplicity, reminds 
one of the pictures of Mr. Wesley’s preachers in old 
Methodist magazines. The Holy Father showed extreme 
benevolence to the newly-constituted College. Dr. Gradwell 
writes in a letter to England :— 

‘““On Holy Saturday four porters and some of his 
servants carrying on their shoulders something covered with 
a White sheet strewed with artificial flowers came out of the 
Pope’s palace, walked solemnly across the Square of St. 
Peter, past the Castle and Bridge of St. Angelo, till they 
stopped at the door of the English College wliere they sent 
for me, and said they had brought this burden as a present 
from the Pope. Hundreds of people were following to see 
what this novel spectacle could mean. And what do you 
think it was? A fine, fat, live calf, with a halter of red silk 
and gold on its head, its feet tied with red silk cords to 
the litter, and its head and neck adorned with beautiful 
garlands of artificial flowers. It was a beautiful animal.” 

One of the first students in the reconstituted College was 
Nicholas Wiseman. Another was Daniel Rock, the author 
of “ The Church of Our Fathers.” With Dr. Wiseman, who 
was afterwards the Head of the College, and of whom a most 
attractive portrait is given, we are in our own time. One 
cannot help having a very warm place in one’s heart for 
Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman. He must have very much enjoyed 
being a Cardinal. In the same book he tells us that in 1839 
he witnessed in Rome the canonization of St. Alfonso 
Liguori. Now Liguori was born in 1696. In 1839 the 
pennant of his banner in the procession was upborne by a 
venerable man who was his nephew, and who had been 
confirmed by him. The sense of continuity is strongly 
impressed on the mind by such a detail as this. 
R. L. G. 





A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


“The Romance of Madame Tussauds.” Ry JoHN TH! ODORE 
Tussaub. (Odhams. 2!s. net.) 


’ 


“ TouTE cette cire, couleur de cadavre, est affreuse,’’ wrote 
that attentive chronicler of side-shows, Jules Lemaitre, after 
inspecting the gruesome waxworks of the Foire de Neuilly. He 
would, we think, have passed a different verdict on the models 
of Marie Grosholtz, of Berne, who was destined to acquire 
fame in two capitals under her later name of Madame 
Tussaud. When Marie Grosholtz came to Paris in 1766 as a 
little girl, and entered the studio of her uncle, Christopher 
Curtius, the modeller in wax was still an artist rather than 
ashowman. Curtius chiefly employed himself at that date in 
turning out miniature portrait-medallions and busts ; he had 
but a vague prescience of the success that might attend a 
show of life-size figures, and no prescience at all, one hopes, 
of the ruin in which this new departure would involve his 
art, for it is an indisputable maxim, as Croce remarks, that 
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a ne | 
| MAPPIN & WEBB (COLDSMITHS, SILVERSMITHS, 
| JEWELLERS AND CUTLERS) LTD. 
, Mr. WILLIAM Harris, presiding on Wednesday at the meeting 
| of Mappin & Webb (Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, Jewellers and 
| Cutlers) Ltd., said the balance sheet now presented was the 
. | finest ever issued by the company. They proposed to pay the 
| substantial dividend of 15 per cent. for the year, to transfer 
£20,000 to reserve, to write £19,311 off goodwill, and to carry 
B ( | forward £26,683. This splendid result had been arrived at by 
; | the combined efforts of all their establishments in London, 
: Sheffield, Paris, Rome, Nice, Lausanne, Johannesburg, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo and Montreal. Their sales and 
‘ AFTER WAR profits during the year had exceeded all records, and they were 
> yet far from the limits of their expansion. Making every possible 
; allowance for higher prices prevailing, their sales had been more 
: LEAFLETS than double those of any year before the war. Last year he 
i ventured to predict that for the next four or five years the trade 
© of the country would be phenomenal, and his prediction had 
proved to be correct. They were overwhelmed with orders, and 
, in their factory at Sheffield had two years’ work in hand. 
‘ They had therefore acquired a plot of land in Sheffield, and were 
- building what he hoped would be one of the most modern and 
- efficient factories in the country, which would have double the 
of capacity of the Royal Works. They were aiso proposing to 
rebuild immediately the premises recently acquired in Oxford- 
sireet, when they would have one of the most magnificent shops 
” in London. They-had recently opened a shop in Monte Carlo 
1e which was doing very well. They had there one of the finest 
ic exhibitions of English goods in that part of the world, Their 
a antique silver department continued to grow anl prosper and to 
materially contribute to their profits. They had a magnificent 
ds collection of old silver dating from the reign of Charles II. and 
ld well worthy of the inspection of anybody. During the year they 
ne had largely extended their factories for the manufacture of dress- 
il ing bags and leather goods, and for the production of high-class 
° jewellery, and their business with hotels, restaurants and steam- 
ship companies was progressing rapidly. He anticipated that for 
; four or five years to come this country would enjoy unprece- 
a dented trade, but after that wave of prosperity had passed, 
Un normal times, and he was afraid troublesome times, would 
he supervene. It was the wise trader who began now to prepare for 
St. the evil days that were to come, and this company was making 
ey preparations. The profit for the year from branches and sub- 
ant sidiary companies was £148,887, against £112,031, an increase of 
anit £36,856. They ended the year with a balance of £90,407. They 
see were proposing to increase the borrowing powers from £400,000 
you to £750,000. It might be asked how they intended to raise this 
silk | additional money? In the first instance they would borrow it, 
to but ultimately, he thought, it would take the form of an issue of 
ful , | Shares to the shareholders on favorable terms for a part of it. 
lL. | | The other part must be repaid by yearly instalments out of 
asi profits. As long as he was chairman of the company he was 
| determined that their finances should be conservatively handled, 
hor || | that their capital should be kept as low as possible, and that a 
who | | Substantial part of the funds for their expansion should come out 
10st | of profits. By such a course they kept their company financially 
oe | | sound and would improve the value of their shares year by year. 
| | Their thanks were due to the staff for their loyal and 
for | | faithful services during the year, and by the staff he meant not 
ed | only those who wore black coats, but also those who wore 
839 | | leather aprons, and their Buffer girls in Sheffield. He specially 
oad | mentioned their branch managers, some of them six thousand 
miles away. who, day in and day out throughout the year, 
the | fulfilled their duty faithfully and well. They were, he was. glad 
xy a " | | to say, on the most cordial and friendly terms with them all. 
neem No. II deals with 1 | The Directors trusted them, and he thovght the feeling was 
1 ; | reciprocated. He thought it would also interest shareholders 
ngly Y | | to know that of their total] sales a little more than one third 
GAS for COOKIN G | consisted of articles of luxury, and not quite two thirds articles 
|| | of utility. He would have to repeat what he had told them on 
| {a oe oceasion, _— their prosperity depended on the 
; general prosperity of the country. If the country prospered 
May we send you a Copy ? , they prospered, and vice versa. The whole - Pg 
| ineluding England, had a heavy task before it in reconstructing 
ON"GZ’ | individual and national life. which the war had completely 
= | deranged. In that task they had in this country two factors of 
—— | incalculable value not possessed—or rot possessed to anything 
)\DORE | like the sme extent—by any other country in the world. The 
first was the sanity of their electorate, the second the sagacity 
| of their statesmen. As instances of that they might recall the 
wrote | prompt acceptance of heavy taxation almost as soon as the war 
after | started; the refusal by the House of Commons to proceed with 
,. He THE | pornicions Luxury Tax Bill. and the rejection by the same 
dels House of the proposal to issue Premium Bonds, a proposal 
tae BRITISH COMM ERCIAL | Ww hich, if carried, would have done mnch to degrade the national 
‘quire . | and international credit of England. They had much to learn from 
dame GAS ASSOCIATION | the people of America, but when it came to the art of government, 
as | or the management of public affairs, thev had little. if any- 
oe ie ative research and advisory body, thing, to conv from anv other country in the world. They had 
opner tate ne . oe | | had a werderful vear. and the Directors faced the future with 
2 representing the chief gas undertakings. in the Brigg ireng™. re ; e 
> than United Kingdom, both (. d Municipal | | serenitv. Thev had three factors which told for suecess in the 
ate in wile Aingdom, ey ane meee. —— Thev had a splendid name. a name standing every- 
. . . : 7 ! | where for good workmanship and good faith. Thev had a good 
re had 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SMW1 i | reputation in the City of eto ry and an even greater reputa- 
end & || tion in New York. “They had a loval, contented and skilful 
hopes, | ; staff, and a united. harmonious and efficient Board. 
ve his ce 





Mr. Walter Manpin seconded the adoption of the report, 
and it was carried unanimously. 
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‘illusion and hallucination have nothing in common with the | of Marie Antoinette, which explains, as no written history 


calm self-possession of the wsthetic intuition.” 

It thus befell Curtius’s niece to stand at the parting of 
the ways. She brought over into the business of making 
realistic waxworks the traditions of the old wax modelling, 
which interpreted instead of mechanically copying its subject. 
And, being endowed with the vision of a true artist, she has 
left works which supplicate the observer to rescue them from 
the great red palace of illusions in the Marylebone Road. 
They have no place in that Valhalla of masks and wigs and 
tinsel, for they belong not only to art but to history. Their 
story is fully told for the first time by Mr. John Theodore 
Tussaud in the present volume, which fills out the many gaps 
in the largely apocryphal ‘‘ Memoirs of Madame Tussaud ” 
published in 1838. The old lady in the black gown and white 
mob-cap who, both in life and in her waxen effigy made by 
her son, became such a familiar figure to Londoners, in early 
womanhood had been marked out by fate to stand by with 
her modelling implements and record both the last days of 
the French monarchy and the crisis of the Revolution. As 
the protégée of Madame Elizabeth, the sister of Louis XVI., 
she portrayed the life of Versailles and the Trianon, a world 
that marble could never depict so justly as the dainty 
artificialness of wax. As the niece of Curtius, who had always 
stood with the Liberals, and whose busts of Necker and the 
Duke of Orleans had been carried by torchlight through the 
streets of Paris, by way of prelude to the sack of the Bastille, 
she was called on to make a grim monument of the Terror. 
In obedience to orders that she dared not resist, she modelled 
Marat in his bath of blood and the heads that were shown 
her fresh from the guillotine. It shows the gulf that severs 
her from her imitators, that she made them works not of 
horror but of tragedy. 

When the Peace of Amiens was signed in 1802 Madame 
Tussaud seized the opportunity to leave a country of painful 
public and private memories (her marriage had proved an 
unhappy one), and transported herself with her figures to 
England. After years of wandering, varied by mild excite- 
ment during the Reform Bill disturbances, when, at Bristol, 
her show ran some risk of being burned, she fixed the 
exhibition in the narrow, gloomy rooms at Baker Street, 
which many of this generation still remember. The romance 
of “ Madame Tussaud’s ’”’ was over now, and its inexhaustible 
comedy was to begin. The mingled splendor and eeriness of 
the spectacle, the skilful policy of placing the prominent 
figures of the moment, whether statesmen or criminals, among 
the exhibits (there was then no cinematographic rival to fear) 
rooted the show deep in the simple hearts of the Victorian 
public. Reading M. Tussaud’s amusing chapters on the 
traditional humors of the establishment, we feel the morbid 
fascination of this temple of make-believe, with its eternal 
glow of lamps replacing the daylight, and the faint, pervading 
smell of wax that incenses it. Max Beerbohm has summed 
this up in his happiest vein in his account of his visit to 
Tussaud’s : 


brain 
I drooped 
My hands looked smooth, waxen, without 
nerves. I knew now that I should never speak nor hear 
again, never move. I took a dul! pride, even, in the 
thought that this was the very frock coat in which I had 
been aésassinated.”’ 


‘““The unreality of everything oppressed me, in 
and body, with an indescribable lassitude. 
my eyelids. 


It is this creeping sense of unreality that makes waxwork 
shows a nightmare, and needs no special ‘Chamber of 
Horrors’? to emphasize it. It seems appropriate when 
M. Tussaud tells us that the great marble staircase in the 
entrance hall of his present exhibition came from the mansion 
of the famous Baron Grant, for the fortune of Baron Grant 
was only a bubble. And we wonder whether the strange 
visitors that find a place in these pages, Count Léon, 
Napoleon's penniless natural son, Edward Tracey Turnerelli, 
unhappy hero of the Beaconsfield Gold Wreath Fiasco, the 
phantom Queen Victoria who strayed in at Baker Street early 
one morning and discassed the Norfolk murder with a farmer 
from East Anglia, were anything more than sprites from 
some waxwork limbo, delighted to play a prank on the master 
of mysteries. Illusion! And yet, in the vaults there rest still 
the knife and posts of the actual guillotine, the figure of 
Marat which Robespierre showed to the throng, awestruck 

lid] } attyr’s face, the marvellous death-mask 


at the light on 1 


has yet done, the spell that she threw on a Fersen and a 
Barnave. The vulgar legends about the Chamber of Horrors 
have taken a natural rise in the ghostly atmosphere that 
always exhales from a place where such relics are kept. 





RUHLEBEN. 


The History of Ruhleben.” 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. (Collins. 


By JOSEPH POWELL and 
10s. 6d. net.) 


THERE is an extensive literature of the prison and the 
prisoner of war. In the days of peace it is often concerned 
with the loves of the prisoner and his jailer’s fair daughter, 
and how she brought him the key of his jail baked in a loaf 
of bread. For peace always sentimentalizes war and forgets 
its “ hymns of hate ” in the romance of the jailer’s daughter. 
There was no jailer’s daughter in Ruhleben, though the 
young woman who helped the canteen keeper was “alleged 
by some of the younger prisoners to be of a flirtatious 
temperament.” This quotation is a good example of the 
point of view and the style of Mr. Powell and Mr. Gribble. 
They are concerned not with romance but with facts, and if 
they have to rely upon hearsay evidence they say so. Their 
object is to give the history of the Ruhleben camp, and no 
man could be better fitted for the task than Mr. Powell, for 
he was captain of the camp. We have said that there is 
an extensive literature of war prisons and prisoners, but 
it is already true to say that there is quite an extensive 
literature of the prison camp of Ruhleben. Hitherto, 
perhaps, the best and most complete account of it was con- 
tained in a large volume by Mr. Israel Cohen, published in 
1917. But Mr. Powell, who remained in the camp from its 
first day to its last, has now written a book which must 
take its place as the authoritative account of Ruhleben. 

It was worth writing for more reasons than one. The 
camp contained several thousand prisoners, and gradually a 
system of almost complete self-government was given to them 
by the German authorities. In fact, eventually a written 
constitution was given to the camp, the articles being 
accepted by the camp, the German military authorities, and 
the Netherlands Legation acting on behalf of the British 
Government. It was natural that the growth and recognition 
of the civil administration of the prisoners were gradual. The 
administration began, as soon as the camp was formed, 
among the prisoners themselves, with the election of barrack 
captains and a captains’ committee. At first the committee 
dealt with questions of clothing, hospital treatment, 
supplies, and relief; but the most important step towards 
self-government was taken when they decided to organize a 
police force. Ten months later Count Schwerin, the Com- 
mandant, sent for Mr. Powell: “ He told me that his 150 
German soldiers were more trouble to him than his 4,000 
prisoners, and that we were most orderly when left most 
alone. He proposed, therefore, if I would take full respon- 
sibility for order in the camp, and would undertake to report 
daily the number of men in each barrack, to withdraw the 
soldiers then living in the barracks, and place the civil 
administration in full control.’’ The experiment was 
eminently successful, and eventually not only did the 
prisoners provide an administration for keeping order, but 
also for feeding and clothing and educating and exercising 
and amusing the camp. The authors of the book appear to 
consider that the success of the experiment was due largely 
to the innate capacity of Britons for self-government and 
colonization. It is true that the Briton, by education and 
tradition, has an almost instinctive understanding of and 
responsiveness to this kind of corporate self-government, but 
the capacity for it is not confined to Englishmen. Al] prison 
experiments, including that of the Sing Sing Prison in 
America, prove that, as Mr. Osborne wrote, “ self-govern- 
ment is the practical remedy of the prison system.” A 
condition precedent to its success is, however, the goodwill 
and sympathy of the prison authorities, and it is only fair 
to recognize that that condition was fulfilled at Ruhleben so 
far as the higher Prussian prison authorities, Count 
Schwerin, Lieutenant-Colonel von Reichenbach, and Baron 
von Taube, were concerned. 
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“IGIVE MY WIFE £1,000.” 


‘*And I am a poor man, too—really sini poorer than 
one of the so-called ‘New poor.’ Yet, on my wife’s 
day, I gave her £1,000.”’ 

‘“When we sat down for breakfast on that memorable 
morning I produced a document, and handed it to her with 
the remark, ‘ Now listen while I tell you why I am giving 
you this £1,000.’ 

“This is an investment policy with the Sun Life of 
Canada, and I have made the first payment of £58 6s., 
and should I die to-morrow, either through illness or 
accident, you would receive £1,000, plus half the deposit I 
have just paid—altogether £1,029 3s. 

‘‘This policy is to be in force for twenty years. Now 
suppose, as I am now forty, that I live to be sixty years of 
age, we shall receive from the Sun Life of Canada about 
£1,450—another and a better birthday gift for both of us, 
eh?”’ 

‘*But,’’ said my wife, ‘‘ how does it happen that you 
are entitled to a sum of £1,450 in twenty years?”’ 

‘Why, in just this way: all the deposits are really 
investments, and my dividends accumulate until the twenty 
years are up. On the basis of past experience these divi- 
dends will amount to £450.”’ 

“Tt’s splendid,’’ she replied. 

“Yes, it is,’ I went on. ‘‘But what I like best, 
though, is that during all the twenty years, if anything 
should happen to me, you and the children will at least be 
secure from want. . . For instance, if I were taken off 
in the twelfth year you are bound to receive £1,394 4s.—that 
is, the original £1,000 plus fifty per cent. of all my deposits. 

‘Another thing. It is most unlikely that we should 
save the sum of £1,450 in the next twenty years. But we 
can make these annual payments without a great deal of 
self-sacrifice. It is, indeed, a fine system of saving—and 
quite the best form of investment I have studied for some 
time. Then, as regards the annual deposit, I deduct that 
amount from my income before paying income-tax, thus 
saving £8 15s., making my net payments £49 11s. per annum. 

‘‘That is not all, either. If in vears to come we strike 
a patch of bad luck, I can look inside the Policy, and see at 
a glance what is the surrender value. The table there tells 
me at once what the company will advance as a loan on the 
Policy, or the amount to be drawn at the date originally 
fixed if I stop further deposits.’’ 

“ Well, John,” my, wife remarked, ‘“‘ this is some birth- 
day gift. I admire your thoughtfulness for myself and the 
children. I can’t help thinking, too, that we have never 
spent money to better purpose. But, my boy, I don’t want 
to draw that £1,000 and half the deposits made. You are 
going to live for the full twenty years. We sholl be getting 
on, then, and £1,450 will be very useful.”’ 

“Rather,’”’ I said, ‘It’s a fine provision for our old 
age.”’ 

And that’s how I gave my wife £1,000. 

The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £23,000,000, 
and the company is under strict Government supervision. 
Anyone interested should write at once for full particulars, 
giving his or her age, and the amount it is proposed to invest 
annually. All communications treated in confidence. Write 
to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 121, Canada 
House, Norfolk-street, London, W.C. 2 
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The Geek in the itp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


WEDNESDAY. 

Tue Easter holidays, the close of the financial year, and the 
end of the first quarter of the calendar year, practically 
coincide this year, and provide between them a very favor- 
able opportunity for standing aside and taking stock of the 
general financial position. Press exigencies connected with 
the Easter holidays make it necessary to write before the 
final figures are available for the total expenditure and 
revenue of the full year, 1919-20. But the last available 
returns justify the rough and ready guess that revenue will 
be £100 millions in excess of, and expenditure £120 millions 
below Mr. Chamberlain’s revised estimate of last October. 
In other words the year’s deficit will be near the original 
Budget estimate of £250 millions as compared with last 
October’s revised figure of £473 millions. For this result 
we may be thankful, and much will doubtless be made of 
it in official speeches. But it has always to be borne in 
mind that further curtailment of expenditure is 
essential, and that revenue has been greatly swollen by the 
sales of war stocks. This latter item will figure largely 
again in 1920-21, but one would like to see the Chancellor 
framing his Budget so as to be able to devote all proceeds 
on of debt. 
gotten that a very large contributor to revenue is the Excess 
Profits Duty, which in the nature of things cannot be 
permanent. It 
were to be cancelled now, large arrears would come in next 
But the finding of a substitute as a 
is a tough conundrum for the Treasury to solve before very 
long. The idea of a war wealth levy appears to be dying 
a death 
which 

complications involved. 
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Back To Sanity. 

Although the last week or two have been decidedly 
quiet in the Stock Exchange, the first quarter of 1920 will 
be remembered as the time when the public rushed with 
spasmodic and violent eagerness from one speculative market 
to another in the attempt to achieve quick capital apprecia- 
tion. Without going into the causes of the present market 
malaise, it may be said that the subsiding of the “ get-rich- 
quick ’’ epidemic among the investing public is salutary. 
Recent market history has taught investors that, however 
subject to depreciation are gilt-edged stocks, he who buys 
speculative shares at inflated prices is far more likely to be 
badly bitten than the man who sticks to sound investment 
stocks. This hoary investment truism seemed to be 
entirely forgotten in the wild market activities of February, 
and its new realization marks a milestone on the road to 
sanity. When the best, or worst, is known about the 
Budget proposals, life will return to markets where prices 
are unduly depressed ; but the lessons of recent months are 
likely to leave some impression, and movements in the near 
future are likely to bear more relation to basic facts and 
reasonable probabilities. The investing public generally 
will perheps, when considering a speculative dash, give a 
little more consideration to the attractions, recently despised 
and forgotten, of 6 per cent. with unimpeachable security. 

The other investment feature of the calendar year to 
date has been the almost unexampled rush of new capital 
issues by industrial concerns. The approach of Easter 
would in any case have brought a lull. But there is much 
food for thought in recent experience. It has become 
evident that the speculative fare provided by promoters has 
grown beyond the power or inclination of the digestions of 
the investing public. A new issue boom, such as we have 
been witnessing, creates an atmosphere of excitement, and 
its psychological effect upon the uninitiated or the illogical 
optimist is to induce the hope that every new offer is a 
potential gold mine. After five years of war and concen- 
tration upon war finance, a light-hearted phase of this kind 
was inevitable. But it is passing. New issues will doubt- 
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less be heavy again when Easter is well out of the way. 
But promoters, there is some reason to think, will then face 
a more sober public. If their issues are to be a success, 
they will have to be a little more careful of their p’s and q’s, 
and will probably have to realize that the furore, in which 
almost any offer would be greedily snapped up, has passed 
away. The public will be more inclined to look for a wide 
margin of security in view of present inflated values, and to 
expect some better index of prospects than profits earned 
under abnormal war conditions. This should lead to a 
levelling up of the merit of new issues and to clearer and 
fuller prospectuses. This will be to the mutual advantage of 
the investor and of industry. For with unsound and wild- 
cat flotations diminished, really sound industrial propo- 
sitions will be surer of their reception. It is highly desir- 
able that every sound industrial concern, needing more 
capital for strict purposes of production, should find a ready 
market for its issues. But wild-cat ventures and the 
“hundredth chance” are luxuries that the nation cannot 
afford at the moment. 


INVESTMENT Trust Stocks. 

The dangers and obscurities of the present time in the 
world of finance are so manifold that the wise investor will 
spread his capital over a wide field. The factors that he 
has to take into account in devising a spreading policy are 
numerous and perplexing. These facts may well serve to 
draw investors’ attention to the recent record of Investment 
Trust Companies. By buying the stocks of these concerns 
the investor in effect entrusts his money, to be invested and 
“spread ’’ for him, to men who make sound investment and 
the spreading of risks their perpetual study. The chief 
Investment Trust Companies have weathered the war in a 
most satisfactory manner, and the way in which they have 
emerged from this acid test is a great tribute to the experi- 
ence and ability of the directors. Taking a list of sixteen 
leading companies in this class, one finds that eleven raised 
their dividend rates last year, and that the general level of 
dividends is higher than before the war. Moreover, 
several of the leaders have accumulated funds to such an 
extent that reserve capitalization and bonus distributions 
are talked of as possible developments. On some of the best 
of these companies’ ordinary stocks form 7 per cent. to 8 
per cent. yie. 1 may be obtained, backed by a solidity of past 
achievement. Investors might well discuss with their 
brokers at the moment the attractions of the securities of 
such companies as the Scottish-American Investment, the 
Mercantile Investment and General, Merchants’, Metro- 
politan, Premier Investment, and the First and Second 
Edinburgh Investment Companies. 


Mexican Hopes. 

Once again holders of Mexican securities have had 
their hopes raised, and the market for these stocks spurted 
a little on the publication of a cable from Washington to 
the effect that the Mexican Finance Ministry had announced 
an early return to interest payments on Mexico’s foreign 
debt. Readers of this page will remember that cnly a 
month or so ago hopes were raised in a similar manner, 
only to wane through lack of authoritative confirmation. 
On the last occasion rumor coupled with the intention to 
resume debt service the decision to hand back the Mexican 
Railway to the company. Rumor on that occasion was for 
a day or two accepted as fact, but, so far as anything has 
since transpired, without justification. In the light of 
past experience, therefore, it would be wiser to take the 
Washington cable with a grain of salt, pending official con- 
firmation, and not to jump to the conclusion that Mexico’s 
long default is at an end. On the other hand, it is known 
that the idea of raising a fresh loan abroad is harbored in 
Mexico, and the resumption of payment of existing obliga- 
tions is of course an indispensable preliminary to any new 
borrowing operation. This important factor lends 
credibility to this week’s announcement. 

L. J. R. 
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